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- Brought out the first number of Tae Journay or Necro Hm- 
tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
a ee ere rey Seen: 


2. aoa bale oe Negro life and history. 
8 o promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


ag re Oe eet or nee 
one to the other. 


Promoters: 


1 ‘Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius_Goldman, | 
- Morton D. Hull, Oswald Gerrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
- Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Gan Wer bee 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell i 
Peanklin Jamesta, and.J. R. Angell. 


leg directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
It has extended the circulation of Toe Journan or Necro Hin- 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published twenty-two volumes of articles and documents — 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 

It has produced twenty-six monographs on Negro Life and 


It has nized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

‘It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts 
Maere wilds Maes baud wands nosenciblc 10 the public tm the” 
‘Library of Congress. 





men trained for research in social science 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History has had 
much to encourage it along its way. The most stimulating 
of all the developments during the year has been the ever 
increasing interest of the Negro schools of the country in 
the more thorough prosecution of the work as originally 
outlined and promoted by the staff. This growing appre- 
ciation of the work among those whom the effort chiefly 
serves has not failed to enlist the support of members of 
the other race here and there in this country and abroad. 
They, too, appreciate the contribution made by the Ne- 
groes themselves in supporting as liberally as they have 
the first scientific effort to document the history of the race. 

The increasing interest beyond the circle of Negroes 
themselves has not indicated more financial support from 
such quarters. During the years of the depression and 
heavy taxation the well known philanthropists of the coun- 
try have been striking from their lists numbers of institu- 
tions and agencies which they formerly aided. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History has 
suffered in this respect. The Association has lost some 
appropriations, moreover, for the reason that the organiza- 
tion has refused to enter certain combinations which those 
undertaking to control the activities of the Negroes have 
suggested under the guise of inter-racial cooperation. 
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The Director feels that this organization has its own pro- 
gram and contends that this work must continue inde- 
pendent and untrammeled. The amounts received, how- 
ever, coming mainly from the Negroes themselves, have 
been sufficient nevertheless to increase the total income of 
the Association considerably beyond that of the past year. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT JULY 1, 1936, TO JUNE 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Subscriptions -_..._-......$ 1,623.51 Research —......__....._._._..$ 1,200.00 
Memberships -....-.._-.... 2,618.99 Salaries _............_..._ 3,000.00 
Contributions -..................... o27as9 Prats $$... 4,741.20 
Pape 2077.70 Accounting 620.00 
Sundry Income -_.._.........- 770.62 Stenographic Service... 1,063.50 

—————— Traveling Expense 200.07 

$12,315.81 Rent, 12 months —........ 900.00 

Balance on hand July munory Prices... 225.00 

jae 870.94 Sundry Expenditures ____ 609.73 

Grand total —_.._.......$13,186.75 $12,559.50 
Balance on hand June 

BU MOOT ccs tes 627.25 

Grand total __...................$13,186.75 


A further analysis of the income of the Association, 
although it is still very small, should be given as an en- 
couragement to those who have made the sacrifice to 
keep it as large as it is. In the first place, the Director 
gave the Association his salary of $3,000.00. Doubtless 
the most effective effort otherwise has been the recent 
plan to extend the administrative organization through 
state and local committees with the view to securing 
small contributions from large numbers of persons. This 
special effort has been recently emphasized at all the 
meetings of the Association and at points where field 
workers have presented the cause. The outstanding ex- 
ample of how an appeal of this sort can be made suc- 
cessful is that of the work of Dr. Luther P. Jackson, in 
Virginia, ably supported by President John M. Gandy, 
of the Virginia State College. In this way the whole 
state of Virginia has been organized so as to interest 
practically every high school principal and supervisor 
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of that area. In calling upon the teachers for the small 
amount of 15 cents each and the children for a penny 
collection these workers in that state have met with 
a hearty response. In many cases counties, towns, and 
cities have sent returns showing a record of 100 per cent 
support. More than five hundred dollars was thus col- 
lected in that state. Smaller amounts have been thus 
obtained in other parts which have more recently become 
interested. They will doubtless be able to report larger 
contributions as the movement grows. 

In Oklahoma under the chairmanship of Mr. Roscoe 
Dunjee, the editor of the Black Dispatch, a new area was 
aroused. As a chairman Mr. Dunjee proved to be a suc- 
cessful organizer. In the first place, he secured the 
support of President J. W. Sanford, of the Colored Agri- 
cultural and Normal University at Langston, and of the 
outstanding ministers, professionals, and high and ele- 
mentary school principals of the state. The chairman 
appealed for much larger amounts than in the case of 
Virginia, requesting each member of the state committee 
to raise at least $5.00 for the support of the Association. 
Thirty-seven of them did so, and a sufficiently large num- 
ber of others giving smaller amounts brought the total 
of Oklahoma up to $463.88. Another year Mr. Dunjee 
feels that in view of what has already been accomplished 
a much larger amount may thereby be obtained. 

In the District of Columbia the procedure under the 
direction of Dr. John C. Bruce, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council and the state chairman of this area, was 
somewhat different. A much larger number of teachers, 
ministers, and professionals of the race are concentrated 
in this city than is the case in most urban communities, 
and the compensation which they receive is decidedly be- 
yond that of other such centers. The appeal, then, was 
for a much larger amount from each individual than in 
the case of Virginia, not less than 50 cents and even 
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more than $1.00. The amounts received from each worker 
reached a higher level than the records of those in areas 
of a smaller Negro population. The total amount ob- 
tained in the District of Columbia, therefore, exceeded 
that of any state in the country, the amount being 
$1,197.75. 

Although not raising as much for the cause as was 
reported from these three states mentioned above, honor- 
able mention should be made of the fine work done in 
Maryland under the direction of President L. S. James, 
of the State Normal School; in Tennessee under Dr. A. A. 
Taylor, of Fisk University; in North Carolina under Dean 
James T. Taylor, of the State College for Negroes; in Flor- 
ida under the inspiration of Professor EK. P. Southall and 
President J. R. EK. Lee, of Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; in Delaware under Professor George A. 
Johnson, of the Howard High School; and in Indiana 
under Mrs. Jane D. Shackelford of the Terre Haute 
Public Schools. In these states efficient organization is 
of recent date, and it will require time before these friends 
will be able to carry out the plans which these warm sup- 
porters of the Association have worked out. 

At the head of this movement was the effort made as 
the One-Dollar Sustaining Membership Drive through a 
national committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley, with Miss Susie R. Quander, of Washington, 
D. C., as secretary. This organization was supported by 
twenty-seven state chairmen. The successful efforts re- 
ferred to above were wholly embraced in this nation-wide 
undertaking. The response to this appeal was so encour- 
aging during the previous fiscal year that it was decided 
in 1936 to conduct again this campaign with revised plans 
and renewed vigor. While it is difficult to estimate exactly 
how much of the additional income for this fiscal year is 
due to this special effort, it was evidently the most pro- 
ductive of the undertakings herein noted, and the income 
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thereby obtained far exceeded that of last year. Whereas 
about 2,000 sustaining members joined at that time, about 
2,500 thus connected themselves in 1937. Some of those 
reached, however, joined as active members paying three 
dollars each in order to receive THE JourNAL oF NeGro 
History without further charge. Others made contribu 
tions ranging between five and one hundred dollars. 


RESEARCH 


The research staff of the Association still consists of 
the Director, part-time investigators, and those who have 
volunteered to work independently in their respective 
localities, although under the stimulus and the direction of 
the national office. The results of such efforts have been up 
to the standard and even beyond what should be expected 
under the circumstances. As a matter of fact, more treat- 
ises and dissertations in the field of Negro life and history 
are now available than the Association and its coworkers 
ean hope to publish in the next ten or fifteen years unless 
some special fund for this purpose can be provided. It is 
unfortunate that while philanthropists and foundations 
make appropriations for the advanced training of students 
in this field no one has hitherto been liberal enough to pro- 
vide funds to publish the results of their researches. The 
Association has been able to publish only one or two a 
year. In order to publish a larger number the Association 
is now offering $300 a year to any circle of scholars who 
will match this amount to publish annually an additional 
dissertation. Ten scholars have agreed thus to cooperate. 

Among the efforts to be noted reference should be made 
to the part time work of Mr. E. D. Preston, who has pro- 
duced a creditable study of Ezekiel Ezra Smith’s minister- 
ship to Liberia, and has made a similar study of the serv- 
ices rendered by John H. Smyth. In this way Mr. Preston 
will expand the more introductory work produced by Mr. 
James A. Padgett on Negro Ministers to Liberia, which 
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has already been published in THe JournaL oF NEGRO 
History. 

Mr. Padgett, still a very industrious worker in this field, 
is now beginning a study of the United States Ministers to 
Haiti. He will probably complete this task during the year 
1937, and at some time in the future it will be brought 
out either in abridged form as an article or as a separate 
publication. Mr. Padgett has already made an interesting 
study of the Negro in North Carolina. This treatment 
appears in the October issue of THE JournaL or NrEGRO 
History under the caption of ‘‘From Slavery to Promi- 
nence in North Carolina.”’ 

The Association has been very fortunate, too, in enlist- 
ing the support of Professor Richard Pattee of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. He is an authority on Latin-American 
affairs, a scholar well versed in the Spanish language and 
literature. He is further prepared in being equally con- 
versant with Portuguese. His interest has been expressed 
in examining the outstanding works of Arthur Ramos and 
Gilberto Freyre, who have distinguished themselves in the 
study of the Negro in Brazil from the anthropological, 
sociological, and historical points of view. Dr. Ramos is 
now preparing a special volume on the Negro in Brazil 
which Professor Pattee will translate into English for 
publication by the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. With this as an introduction it is earnestly 
hoped that means will be forthcoming for reproducing in 
their purely scientific form the more comprehensive works 
of the distinguished scholars of Brazil. 

The Director of the Association has resumed his study 
of the African background with special interest in those 
Africans who had demonstrated prior to the European 
conquest that Africa had developed a civilization of its 
own and who, when attacked, courageously defended their 
soil. This publication will be brought out in a popular 
form the coming year under the title of African Heroes 
and Heroines. This will be supplemented by an all but 
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continuation in a similar study made of the Negroes in 
America by Miss Bertha Rodgers. In both cases the effort 
will be to avoid the usual earmarks of the scientific pro- 
duction and produce these works in the language of per- 
sons with an eighth grade education. 


EpucaTIONAL Work 


In the educational work of the Association there has 
been somewhat of a change in the plans. Instead of set- 
ting this up as something separate and distinct from other 
efforts there has been more of a tendency to correlate this 
work with all other endeavors made to promote the gen- 
eral interests of the Association. There have been just as 
many conferences held and lectures delivered as hereto- 
fore, but these things have been coincident with other 
movments staged in behalf of the Association. The work 
has been so reconstructed, then, as to receive stimulus 
from certain centers where state chairmen in close con- 
nection with the national office are in a position to deal 
more efficiently with the local needs as they develop. For- 
tunately there have been found nearby volunteer workers 
who have rendered valuable service which would have 
otherwise required unusual expense by the national office. 
The assistance given by newspapers of the country has 
been especially helpful in reaching this end. 

The desirable results obtained in the educational field 
may be measured also by the fact that while schools are 
not in a position to call upon the national office for lec- 
turers they have, in making appeals for such services to 
persons nearby, requested that they address their student 
bodies on topics lying within the field in which the Asso- 
ciation operates. The schools desire to hear addresses on 
such neglected aspects of the past of the Negro as music, 
art, literature, philosophy, and economic opportunity. This 
is due in a measure to a sort of race consciousness result- 
ing from disclosures made by the depression; and, at the 
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same time, it is due in no small measure to the effort of 
our leaders to base the education of the Negro upon his 
own status as urged by the Association during the last 
twenty-two years. The institutions are finally realizing 
that if the Negro is to be trained to function efficiently 
among his own people he must know their past and their 
present in order to deal wisely with the future. The edu- 
cational work of the Association, however, is in many re- 
spects a crowning achievement of the entire effort, for in 
the proportion as these institutions carry out such a pro- 
gram as they are now taking up the Association attains its 
objectives. 

On the addresses delivered here and there by the Di- 
rector and his associates little comment is necessary. There 
are in this special field few qualified persons who do 
not willingly participate in carrying out this part of the 
national program. And it is very reassuring as to the 
future of this work to observe that these persons, many of 
whom are otherwise very much occupied, render this serv- 
ice for expenses and sometimes to their own financial detri- 
ment. Much praise is herein due to such broadminded co- 
workers as Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Professor James B. 
Browning, Professor L. S. James, Mr. Arthur A. Schom- 
burg, Dean A. A. Taylor, Mr. H. A. Tynes, and Professor 
Luther P. Jackson. 

These more successful efforts in the educational field 
have naturally resulted in the extension of clubs and the 
organization of classes for the study of the Negro. These 
have become so general that it is difficult to find in a com- 
munity an outstanding church which does not have some 
sort of a literary organization dealing especially with the 
life and history of the Negro. The same is observed in 
institutions of learning where professors themselves are 
not thus interested, but students, more liberal minded than 
their teachers, have provided volunteer organizations for 
the extra-curricula activities along this line. The topics 
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discussed and the methods of developing them vary from 
place to place. The encouraging aspect is found in observ- 
ing the larger number becoming thus interested and the 
desirable results which they report. This, of course, ap- 
plies not to any particular section of the country or to 
any one race. 


Necro History WEEK 


Negro History Week has been reviewed in extenso in 
the April issue of THE Journau or Necro History. Here 
in this annual summary it is necessary only to note again 
that it has been the most popularizing force set going by 
the Association since its beginning. The celebration of 
this week with appropriate exercises has extended to all 
parts of the United States where thorough education based 
upon the environment of the person taught is maintained 
up to standard. The problem now in advancing the cele- 
bration is to make the present efforts more systematic 
and thorough in lifting the exercises from the elementary 
atmosphere to that of appealing to the intellect. In other 
words, to make Negro History Week a period for inviting 
attention to thorough work in the study of the Negro 
which is proceeding or should proceed throughout the year. 

That Negro History Week has been productive of the 
results desired is indicated by the increase in the demand 
for literature suitable for this special study. The publica- 
tions of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History and those of the Associated Publishers, with 
which it cooperates, are very much in demand. It has 
been necessary to increase the supply from year to year. 
Other publishing houses, moreover, are finding it profitable 
to increase the number of their works on the Negro, which 
were formerly published occasionally only. Some of these 
establishments have special agents going from place to 
place to show how they can supply this need. These firms 
are now endeavoring, moreover, to work out not only books 
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giving a general treatment of the Negro but graded sup- 
plementary readers and texts adapted to the capacity of 
all pupils. 

In this respect some publishing houses have made the 
mistake of advocating that such books be used altogether 
in schools especially for Negroes while other schools in the 
same community will use other literature. The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History does not 
believe that this is the wise course. Both white and Negro 
children should study about the Negro and also about all 
other races or nations which have accomplished things 
worthwhile. This movement, like any other undertaking 
when enthusiasm sometimes runs ahead of wisdom, will 
naturally be productive of many proposals which must be 
tempered and carried out according to the wisdom of those 
who have been dealing with these problems from time 
immemorial. 


THE JourNAL oF Necro History 


It is fortunate, too, that during the season when per- 
sons are especially interested in the Association they not 
only give additional financial support for the general ex- 
pense of the enterprise but they come into closer touch 
with the movement by subscribing to THe JourNaL oF 
Necro History, or by attaching themselves to the organi- 
zation as active members who are entitled to the magazine. 
This accounts for bringing the subscription list of THe 
JourNAL OF Necro History back to the more satisfactory 
mark where it was prior to the depression. It explains 
also the increasing number of persons who have expressed 
their desire to become life members of the Association. 
Among those thus attaching themselves we can report 
Prof. L. S. James, of the Maryland Normal School; the 
Merrill High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Miner Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C. Payments toward this end 
have been begun by Mrs. E. P. Stewart, of Toledo, 
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Ohio; Dean D. O. W. Holmes of Howard University; and 
the Morgan School, Washington, D. C. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Association it was decided to increase this fee 
from $75.00 to $100. This, however, does not apply to 
those who began their payments when the fee was $75.00. 

These subscribers to THe JournaL or Necro History 
while increasing mainly in the United States are found 
also abroad. Special interest has been expressed in this 
periodical by the natives of Africa and by whites working 
at educational centers in all parts of that continent. They 
have effected exchanges between their publications and 
Tue JournaL oF Necro History, or they have subscribed 
out of their own funds to this magazine. Similar interest 
has been expressed also in the West Indies and in Latin- 
America. 

In view of this fact the Editor believes that this maga- 
zine should be made both international and national. While 
the Negroes in the United States must be primarily inter- 
ested in their own background and present status they can- 
not be unmindful of the fact that these developments have 
been determined to a very great extent by forces which 
have developed abroad. In the future, therefore, THE 
JouRNAL OF Necro History will take into consideration as 
far as possible the efforts to treat scientifically the records 
of the Negro in foreign parts, and the columns of THE 
JouRNAL oF Necro History will be open to such scientific 
treatments. Connections have already been made with 
scholars operating through scientific circles at these for- 
eign points, and results from their cooperation are al- 
ready evident. It is hoped that this more international 
program will mean more efficient service. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association is still reluctant to multiply its 
branches because of the difficulty of maintaining them up 
to standard. A few persons with unusual enthusiasm will 
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meet and pay a fee, declare what they will do, lose their 
enthusiasm soon thereafter and forget the objectives of the 
organization which they have set up. Unless there is evi- 
dence of a deep interest and thorough understanding of 
the aims and purposes of the Association the staff has 
never encouraged the organizing of branches. This, how- 
ever, should not be confused with the interest manifested 
hy persons desiring to form clubs for the study of the 
Negro. The aims and purposes of a club differ widely 
from those of the branches of the Association. A branch 
of the Association is supposed to do in its locality exactly 
what the national office is endeavoring to do for the whole 
country, but a club is organized and operated to supply its 
own special needs which are determined by the community 
itself. 

The only branch of the Association recently organized 
is that of Terre Haute, Indiana, under the earnest efforts 
and stimulus of Mrs. Jane Dabney Shackelford. She has 
been fortunate in having the cooperation of not only the 
teachers in the public schools but a circle of students work- 
ing at the State Teachers College in that city. From al! 
indications they take the work seriously, and the branch in 
Indiana will live. Too much credit here cannot be given 
to the successful carrying on of the branches at Vir- 
ginia State College, in Newport News, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, in Cleveland and in New York City. While 
others have been less active they have not been altogether 
dormant. The cause in most of these quarters has been 
well sustained. 

C. G. Woopnson 











THE BEGINNINGS OF INSURANCE ENTERPRISE 
AMONG NEGROES 


The existence today of a Negro economy is the result 
of a long process of evolution caused by varied factors. 
On the one hand was pressure from the outside,’ and on 
the other a nationalism within the Negro group; but per- 
haps farthest removed in point of time was the cultural 
heritage which was filled with the cooperative spirit. This 
spirit of cooperation was not crushed during the days be- 
fore the Civil War but emerged in the form of a Negro 
economy. 

Thus as early as 1778, in the city where the Constitution 
of the United States was-struck off, we see through the 
sources the first organization approximating the nature of 
a combination against risk incidental to sickness and 
death. Here under the designation of ‘‘The Free African 
Society’? was probably the first manifestation of indepen- 
dent economic cooperation among Negroes. There is some- 
thing worthy, in more than the ordinary sense, about the 
efforts of this small group of isolated folk to look after 
their sick, care for their poor, and bury their dead. The 
leaders of this organization were persons of prominence. 
Among the charter members were Richard Allen, the 
founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Absalom Jones, the most distinguished Negro preacher of 
the Episcopal Church at that time. 

The Free African Society was no complex organiza- 
tion. It was very simple in form; fees and benefits were 
small; persons found guilty of drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct were to be suspended; delinquent members were 
to be dropped; widows were to be cared for; children of 

*DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, 19. Phillips in his American Negro 


Slavery, 450-451, makes the point that they were also influenced by the 
Masonie and other orders among the whites. 
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deceased members were given the rudiments of an educa- 
tion; the clerk-treasurer was to be Quaker. There is a 
slight possibility that Joseph Clark, the first clerk-trea- 
surer, was a white man; but unfortunately, on this score, 
the records are silent. 

In 1790, the Free African Society had increased its 
monetary holdings to £42 9s 1d on deposit in the Bank of 
North America. In a petition signed by Dr. Rush, Tench 
Coxe and others, moreover, they applied for a grant of 
land in the Potter’s Field to be set aside as a burial 
ground for Negroes.” Although this organization had no 
religious connection at the outset,? we shall see that under 
the sway of Richard Allen it soon shifted its emphasis 
from the activities of a benefit society to those of a re- 
ligious denomination, connected at first with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and later breaking away from the parent 
organization as the African Methodist Episcopal Church.* 

The field deserted by the pioneer benefit society was 
soon to be developed on a larger scale by a more impres- 
sive institution. ‘‘The year 1810,’’ according to Du Bois, 
‘*witnessed the creation of the African Insurance Company 
which was located at number 150 (now 529) Lombard 
Street; Joseph Randolph, President; Carey Porter, Trea- 
surer; William Coleman, Secretary; with a capital stock of 
$5,000.’ 

The members of this company were all colored people, 
according to the directories of 1811 and 1813, and in the 
latter year the offices were moved to 155 Lombard Street, 
to what appears to have been the residence of the secre- 
tary. Though no trace of this organization after 1813 has 


* DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, 20. See also Wright, Negro in Penn- 
sylvania, 30. 

* Arnett, The Budget, 1787-1904, 93, 94. 

“Woodson, The Negro Church, 79. 

* DuBois, Economic Cooperation Among American Negroes, Atlanta Uni- 
versity Publications, Number 12, 96. See also Scharf and Scharf and West- 
eott, History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884, 111, 2117. 
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been found, ‘‘some of its policies are preserved in the 
family of the insured.’” 

The Negro was finding it difficult to conduct such busi- 
ness concerns with his meager knowledge of insurance 
principles and the opposition caused by persons of other 
groups who did not understand the benefits of benevolent 
societies. In an attempt to remove the latter obstacle a 
report of the condition of benefit societies was published in 
the Public Ledger, March, 1831. 


To the Public: 

Whereas, we believe it to be the duty of every person to con- 
tribute as far as is in his power towards alleviating the miseries 
and supplying the wants of those of our fellow beings who... . 
may become objects of charity..... We have deemed it our 
duty to use such means as was in our reach to lessen its weight. 
....» We have found the forming of institutions for mutual re- 
lief, the most practical and best calculated to effect our object.’ 


The initiation fee varied from one to eight dollars, and 
subsequent fees from twelve to twenty-five cents a month. 
During the years 1830-31 a total of $5,819 was paid out to 
help sick and unemployed members, or given to the widows 
and orphans of deceased members.® ‘‘By 1838 there were 
100 such small groups, with 7,448 members, in the city. 
They paid in $18,851, gave $14,172 in benefits, and had 
$10,023 on hand. Ten years later about eight thousand 
members belonged to 106 such societies. Seventy-six of 
these had a total membership of 5,187. They contributed 
usually 25 cents to 3714 cents a month; the sick received 
$1.50 to $3.00 a week and death benefits of $10.00 to $20.00 
were allowed. The income of these seventy-six societies 
was $16,814.23; 681 families were assisted.’” 

*DuBois, op. cit., 98. 

"The Philadelphia Public Ledger, March, 1831, quoted in Wright, The 
Negro in Pennsylvania, 45,46. 


"Ibid, 45, 46. 
* DuBois, op. cit., 222. 
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It is not without significance that the African Meth 
odist Episcopal Church provided by law in 1844 that, 
‘*It shall be the duty of every preacher having charge, 
to do all in his power, to make a collection of two cents 
per month among the members at the end of each month 
or quarter for the purpose of raising a fund, half of which 
is to be applied to the support of the Bishops, distressed 
itinerant supernumerary and superannuated preachers.’’’® 

While the pioneer group led by Allen and Jones and 
made up originally of Samuel Boston, Joseph Johnson, 
Cato Freeman, Caesar Cranchell, James Potter, and Wil- 
liam White, inspired other Negroes to follow their exam- 
ple, quite independently of the pioneer group in the South, 
as well as the North, came others to aid in laying the 
foundation of a Negro economy. 

Since their activities were so often veiled in the ut- 
most secrecy because of the fear of being misunderstood 
by the whites, the adoption of white fraternal organization 
procedure, and the unconscious secrecy which evolved 
from holding meetings in Negro neighborhoods, these fac- 
tors together with a lamentable lack of documentary evi- 
dence have screened their development. However, sus- 
tained searching through the veil reveals the existence of 
similar organizations in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
There are cogent reasons for believing that they also ex- 
isted in other states where Negroes lived in appreciable 
numbers. 

A group in New York organized in 1808 a society which 
was based on the pattern of the Free African Society. In 
1810 the society was chartered, and out of it sprang the 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and Woolman Societies.’ An ae- 


#°«¢Minutes of the Seventh General Conference,’’ African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Magazine, XI (1844), 144. 

“A. G. Lindsay, ‘‘ Economic Condition of Negroes in New York,’’ Jour- 
nal of Negro History, VI, 191. 
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count of 1797 shows that ‘‘one such organization . . . had 
a lot for a burying ground and the site of a church worth 
fifteen hundred dollars; all were in a state of progressive 
improvement.’’?* 

In 1838 the Female Benevolent Society of Troy, New 
York, reported that the society had in the Troy Savings 
Bank $228.29 and that the treasurer held $8.00 for the re- 
lief of destitute members. During the year the society 
spent $9.00 for the benefit of sick members and $7.86 to 
defray a part of the funeral expenses of members; the 
total expenditures for the year amounted to $29.29." 

In 1843 there existed in New York an organization 
known as the New York Benevolent Branch of Bethel. The 
members of this society were women between the ages of 
eighteen and fifty belonging to any religious denomination. 
Article four of the constitution provided that meetings 
should be held on the second Monday evening of each 
month and that five members present would constitute a 
quorum for doing business. Article five stated that the 
initiation fee was twenty-five cents, and twelve and a half 
cents should be paid as monthly dues, and after that time 
quarterly. The most significant part of the constitution 
was article six, which provided: 


The funds of this Society shall be closed for one year, and at 
the expiration of the said time, should any of the members of the 
Society be taken sick, after being visited by the committee, and 
have paid up her dues she shall receive from the funds, in three 
days after her sickness continues, she shall receive one dollar and 
fifty cents for six weeks: and if her sickness continues she shall 
receive six shillings a week, for six weeks; and if she should be 
removed by death, and paid up her dues, and have been a member 
for one year, it shall be the duty of the Society to inter her 
decently in the burial-place of her profession; and for this a sum 


“DuBois (ed), Economie Cooperation Among American Negroes, At- 
lanta University Publications, 12, p. 96. 
* The Colored American, April 1, 1837. 
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not less than ten dollars shall be drawn from the purse of the 
Society for said purpose.'* 


The constitution of this body also made definite provisions 
for keeping receipts and expenditures, for having all or- 
ders for money signed by the president and the secretary, 
for a semi-annual financial report and for the deposit of 
all surplus funds in the savings bank fund of the society.” 

The Masonic order, a social organization of no small 
importance from an economic viewpoint, had its beginning 
among Negroes in 1784. It is maintained by some of the 
leaders that it was the first Masonic body established in 
the United States under a charter from England. The 
founder and moving spirit of the organization was Prince 
Hall. According to the federal census he was a soap- 
maker; by avocation a preacher. Slowly lodges were estab- 
lished in practically all of the important cities of the 
North, and today this organization owns and operates 
many beautiful office buildings in Negro neighborhoods."® 

This early period, 1843-1846, long before the Civil War, 
also marked the birth and early growth of the Odd Fellows 
Lodge. Like the Masonic order, this group also received 
its charter directly from England, and under the guidance 
of its energetic founder, Peter Ogden, it became, according 
to one very careful student of Pennsylvania history as it 
involves Negroes, the strongest of the major and minor 
fraternal groups. 

At the close of the same decade which witnessed the 
organization of Northern mutual aid societies, a group of 
mulattoes and quadroons met in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and after discussing their economic and social condi- 
tions, decided to cooperate for economic and social better- 

% Constitution and By-Laws of the New York Benevolent Branch of 
Bethel (New York, 1843). In the possession of Luther P. Jackson, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia. 


* Ibid, 7. 
“Daniela In Freedom’s Birthplace, A Study of Boston Negroes, 21. 
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ment. Out of this group came the Brown Fellowship So- 
ciety during November, 1790. The Free Blacks were not 
to be outdone by the fairer group which sought thus to 
purge their element of darker folk, but set to work, and as 
a result in the following year, two societies existed in 
Charleston.” The former organization, like the sister or- 
ganization in Philadelphia, urged persons of color to co- 
operate even if they did quite paradoxically state that 
‘‘black men were not eligible.’” An example of this is 
found in the fact that this same group expelled one George 
Logan in 1817, cancelled his claims and those of his heirs 
to the rights and benefits of the institution on the seore 
that he had been involved in a conspiracy to have a free 
black sold into slavery. 

The Brown Fellowship Society also lived through at 
least one period of rigid legislation against meetings and 
combinations of free Negroes, for ‘‘It is stated on the 
authority of an aged member and ex-president of the 
Brown Fellowship Society of Charleston (Thomas Mc- 
Pherson Holmes, born September 13, 1809) that in 1836, a 
law having been passed permitting no more than seven 
Negroes to meet together, Mr. Hayne sent for the record 
of Brown Fellowship Society .... glancing over it, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the law was not intended for 
such.’ Thus the organization was allowed to continue 
its efforts for the relief of members who, because of sick- 
ness or misfortune, were unable to work, and to help the 
widows and orphans of deceased members. 

In 1843 and in 1844 both societies, namely, the Free 
Dark Men of Color and the Brown Fellowship, adopted 
new constitutions and rules which have come down to the 
current period in forms in which they were printed in the 
years mentioned. The darker group called itself the Hu- 


 Jervey, Robert Y. Hayne, 433. 
* Jervey, op. cit., 433. 
* Ibid, 133. 
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mane Brotherhood, and, according to rule number one, was 
to **. .. . consist of a number of respectible Free Dark 
Men, as a majority may determine: not less than seven or 
more than thirty-five, which number of seven shall be con- 
sidered a quorum to transact business at any-time, save 
the election of officers or members or questions of delibera- 
tion, when two thirds of the members must be present.’’" 

The constitution further provided that the widow of a 
deceased member must receive twelve dollars a year from 
the funds of the society; all orphans, under the restriction 
of the constitution, were taken upon the bounty of the so- 
ciety and educated until they were prepared for a trade; 
ever. then they were placed for a time under the guardian- 
ship of the society. Not only were members protected 
against sickness, accidents and death, but the constitution 
also provided that ‘‘.... should they (the members), 
through the moral natural course of events, fall into pris- 
on, without injuring or rendering impeachable their moral 
character, but by real misfortune, their families shall re- 
ceive the amount of one dollar and fifty cents per week, 
the same amount when members are sick.’”*? 

The founders of this society of dark men, who evidently 
were following the main outlines of the field covered by an 
earlier group, were: William H. Berry, president; William 
E. Dunkin, vice-president; Thomas Small, treasurer; Sam- 
uel Poinsett, John Holmes, Benjamin Burwell, Edward 
Mickey, Moses Berry, James Mitchell, Abraham Simmons, 
Benjamin Berry, Joseph Randall, David Hazzard, and 
Joseph Michael.” 

Between the years 1843 and 1857 the minutes of the 


*® Constitution and Rules of the Humane Brotherhood organized June 19, 
1843. In the possession of Mr. Thomas E. Miller, 78 Radcliffe Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

= Constitution and Rules of the Humane Brotherhood organized June 19, 
1843. In the possession of Mr. Thomas E. Miller, 78 Radcliffe Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

* Ibid. 
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Humane Brotherhood show that the organization served as 
a stimulating source of economic and social life among the 
‘free dark men of color’’ in Charleston. The minutes 
bring out the fact that at times no more than seven free 
Negroes could meet at one time. There were several mem- 
bers whose knowledge of English composition enabled 
them to keep records which are monuments to the pains- 
taking care which these men must have taken in spare time 
to learn to read and write. These records show also how 
members were willing to cooperate with an organization 
among the women, the Ladies Union Benevolent Society. 
how they lauded members for service to the organization 
and expelled those who were negligent in the performance 
of their obligations to the society. 

An examination of the treasury department of the Hu- 
mane Brotherhood in 1846 at the third anniversary meet- 
ing disclosed that the expenditures of the previous year 
had been fifty-three dollars and fifty cents and that there 
remained in the treasury one hundred and sixty-two dollars 
and forty cents. Two years later the amount in the trea- 
sury had increased to one hundred and seventy-seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents. In 1851 the financial committee re- 
ported that the books of the treasury department had been 
examined and ‘‘. .. . found correct, leaving a balance of 
two hundred and thirty dollars locked in the treasury.” On 
the twenty-first of June, 1852, there was a discussion of 
the desirability of depositing the funds of the society in a 
savings bank, which ended in an order to the treasury so 
to deposit the funds; and on the nineteenth of July it was 
reported in the minutes that the mandate of the society 
concerning the deposit of funds in a savings bank had been 
carried out. However, it seems clear that some funds were 
still kept in a box which had previously been used as a 
depository, for in 1854 a motion was made asking permis- 
sion to transfer enough money from the money box of the 


2 Receiving Book of the Humane Brotherhood, 1843-1857. 
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society to the savings bank account to make the society’s 
balance in the bank two hundred dollars. 

In 1844 under the leadership of Joseph Humphries, Wil- 
liam Deas, Jehu Jones, Jun., William Clark, Thomas S. 
Bonneau and Carlos Huger ‘‘The Brown Fellowship’’ 
printed its constitution together with a list of members 
and a number of resolutions passed since 1790. The Society 
at that time paid a weekly sick and accident benefit of one 
dollar and a half; orphans of members were to be taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic’’ and at the age of four- 
teen were to be ‘‘bound out to some good trade... .’’* 

One of the unique features of the Brown Fellowship 
constitution was a provision which resembles the widely 
heralded credit union schemes of the present time. Mem- 
bers of the society could borrow from the treasury during 
periods of stress and strain in order to make improve- 
ments at home or in their businesses. Obligations could 
be renewed on the part of those who were unable to pay 
in full ‘‘by paying twenty per cent on the amount bor- 
rowed, together with interest due.’’** 

The two benefit societies of Charleston among the free 
Negro classes had their burial plots on Pitt Street adjacent 
to each other but separated by a strong fence. It seems as 
if the black society was only about one-third the size of 
the Brown. <A careful examination of the constitutions 
of 1843 and 1844 reveals that the darker men had a basic 
law far superior, especially in diction and in the provisions 
for the education of their children and dependents. How- 
ever, the dark men committed race suicide, for as they 
accumulated property they almost invariably married 
fairer women and frequently the offspring dropped the 
name of their black progenitors. A few members such as 


* Receiving Book of the Humane Brotherhood, 1843-1857. 


* Rules and Regulations of the Brown Fellowship Society established at 
Charleston, South Carolina, November 1, 1790. 


* Ibid. 
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the Poinsetts, Middletons and Smalls have continued as 
dark families, but the society has lost its burial ground 
and has long since ceased to exist. However, the Brown 
Fellowship Society grew larger even after the War Be- 
tween the States, and as late as 1936, existed under the 
name of the Century Fellowship Society. 

In 1936 the burial places of the two societies were still 
on their original plots of ground. The tract owned by the 
Brown Fellowship Society, typical of the policy of the 
Charleston aristocracy, is surrounded by a fence and can 
be entered only through an iron gate. Standing high above 
many other expensive memorials is one erected to the 
memory of Anthony Weston, who accumulated a fortune 
as a result of his ability as a millwright and of his invest- 
ments in real estate.*7 Nearby are the stones showing 
vividly the economic standing of the Holloway family 
which for five generations ranked as one of the most noted 
of Charleston’s harness-makers.** Across the street, be- 
hind what was in the summer of 1936 the Bethel Methodist 
Kipiscopal Church (white), is the cemetery of the ‘‘ Free 
Dark Men of Color.’’ If there ever was a high stone wall 
circling this burial ground changing conditions have caused 
its removal along with the hundreds of other stone walls 
around homes and burial grounds which have had to give 
way to the march of progress. Surrounded by a white 
church and white neighbors, rest the remains of such dis- 
tinguished free men of color as Thomas D. Small and 
Richard Higgins. Only vaguely are the Negro Charles- 
tonians familiar with the burial ground, to say nothing of 
their ignorance of the amazing achievements of some of 
the men of color whose bones are resting beneath the sod 
of those almost forgotten cemeteries.” 

In addition to the two societies which restricted their 

*” List of Tax Payers for the City of Charleston in 1859. 

* Manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Mae Purcell, 275 Rutledge Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


*” Based on a visit to the burial grounds of the societies mentioned in the 
summer of 1936. 
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membership to men of a certain color there was a third 
organization, which, if its revised constitution be taken as 
good evidence, made no such distinction as to who might 
become members. This last group was the Unity and 
Friendship Society. It was organized September 17, 1844, 
end existed for the purpose of giving aid to members 
‘*. . .. in their hours of distress... . and of helping the 
widows and orphans of members... . in time of need.’’®° 
G. McKinley, Charles Just, and Samuel Vanderhorst were 
among the eighteen founders.*! 

As far south as Mobile, Alabama, a kindred group be- 
came the Colored Missionary Society. While it was not a 
benefit society, its benevolent character made it a part of 
the foundation on which the present day Negro economy 
was built. In September of 1854 one hundred and ten 
members, through a committee of ten, were endeavoring 
to secure a receipt for seventy-five dollars, ‘‘forwarded 
through Dr. W. T. Hamilton to be appropriated to the 
cause of missions on the coast of Africa.’’*” 

The antebellum period in the South also witnessed the 
rise of local fraternal orders. The constitution and by-laws 
of the Union Band Society of New Orleans reveal in part 
the tone and purpose of such organizations. They worked 
under a motto of ‘‘Love, Union and Peace’’ and were led 
by a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, mar- 
shal, mother, and twelve stewards, male and female 
equally divided. The dues were fifty cents a month and 
the members were pledged to keep the secrets of the 
organization, to respect its officers and to adopt a frater 
nal attitude toward fellow members. It was further pro- 

* Constitution and By-Laws of the Unity and Friendship Society, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, organized September 17, 1844, incorporated February, 
1870, Constitution adopted September 19, 1893, ordered printed for distribu 
tion at the Half Century Meeting September 17, 1894, Owner of the Umty 
and Friendship Cemetery, Magnolia Avenue, Charleston, South Carolina. In 
possession of Dr. J. A. MeFall, Smith and Morris Streets, Charleston, S. C. 

* Tid. 


= Woodson, The Mind of the Negro as Eeflected in Letters Written dur 
ing the Crisis, 1800-1860, 157. 
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vided that the society’s regalia was to be worn on set 
occasions. A member three months in arrears was to be 
expelled unless a subscription could be raised in his be- 
half; the society should provide laundry, nursing, doctor 
and funeral expenses. Plans were also made for coopera- 
tion with other lodges, where a member belonged to two 
or more organizations, and a sum of approximately sixty 
dollars was set as the maximum benefit for funerals. 
Farther north and in populous free Negro regions, evi- 
dence of large numbers of these economic groups existed, 
though often details of their large make-up have not been 
discovered. In Virginia, beneficial societies began to ap- 
pear at an early date. Nearly all of the large Virginia 
towns of the nineteenth century had financial societies.* 
Even as early as January 2, 1815, a group of the free 
people of color of Richmond, Virginia, constituted them- 
selves an organization known as ‘‘The Burying Ground So- 
ciety of the Free People of Color of the City of Rich- 
mond.’’ This organization purchased land in Du-Val’s 
addition to the city on lot number three hundred and forty- 
two for two hundred and forty dollars. In order to launch 
the project dozens of free Negroes had subscribed from 
five to as much as twenty dollars; the total amount 
subscribed was seven hundred and thirty-three dollars.* 
In June, 1844, the Burying Ground Society of the Free 
People of Color of the City of Richmond held a meeting at 
the home of Robert Hill, and among those who paid a fee 
of five dollars and were initiated were John Pierce, Ben- 
jamin W. Judah, William Anderson, George W. Ruffin, 
William Hill, James Greenhow, Gustavus Staples, and 
Margaret Beaty.* Certain rules of this organization were 
that the treasurer was forced to give bond with approved 


* Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 452. 

* Manuscript, A Set of Free People of Color, on the 2nd day of Janu- 
ary, 1815. In the possession of Mrs. Willie E. Cooke, 419 W. Clay Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

= Ibid. 
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security to the secretary, that the state of funds might be 
viewed at any time by the director and the manager or a 
majority of the members, that no one was to be buried 
without a written order to the sexton or grave digger, 
and that non-subscribers might be interred by the payment 
of three dollars.*° 

The energetic group of free Negroes who lived in Pe- 
tersburg had an organization known as the Beneficial So- 
ciety of Free Men of Color of the City of Petersburg and 
the State of Virginia. On August 2, 1852, the revised con- 
stitution rules and regulations stated that ‘‘. . . . we have 
therefore concluded to associate together for the ostensible 
purpose of administering support to each other when in 
sickness and necessity. .. .’*7 Article two, section four 
of the constitution, rules and regulations provided that the 
treasurer should take charge of funds given to him from 
time to time by the secretary, that he should pay all orders 
presented to him by one or more of the committee when 
written and signed in the manner prescribed by the con- 
stitution, that he was to make a report once every three 
months on the state of the Society’s funds; and finally the 
law required that the treasurer post an indemnifying bond 
with security, once every twelve months, which must meet 
the approval of the society. This bond, according to sec- 
tion five of the same article, was to be made payable to 
the president, in proper form, and attested by the secre- 
tary and the foreman of the committee. 

Article fifteen defined the dues and benefits of mem- 
bers of the Society and provided for an initiation fee of 
ten dollars and monthly contributions of twenty-five cents. 
In return for these dues the Society gave to each member 

* Manuscript, A Set of Free People of Color, on the 2nd day of Janu- 
ary, 1815. In the possession of Mrs. Willie E. Cooke, 419 W. Clay Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

* Constitution Rules and Regulations of the Beneficial Society of the 
Free Men of Color, of the City of Petersburg and the State of Virginia as 


revised on the second day of August, A. D. 1852. In possession of Mrs. 8S. 
Jackson, 123 New St., Petersburg, Va. 
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who was in good standing in case of illness or debility 
longer than one week and not caused by improper con- 
duct, not less than one dollar and fifty cents a week, so 
long as the Society had fifty dollars in the treasury. In 
case of death the family of the deceased member received 
fifteen dollars from the organization and the wife received 
one dollar a month as long as she remained a prudent 
widow. In case of the death of a member’s wife he re- 
ceived five dollars from the funds of the Society. Both 
men and women members were to be given a square in the 
place of interment owned by the Society, wherein his free 
parents, his unmarried sisters and daughters, and his 
brothers and sons under the age of twenty-one could be 
buried. Moreover, during periods of illness which re- 
quired some one to sit up near an ill member, the president 
had the authority to appoint two members for each night 
and any member who failed to carry out the order, unless 
she was sick, was required to pay one dollar to the Society ; 
if a member did not attend the funeral of a deceased 
member he was required to produce an excuse satisfactory 
to two-thirds of the members of the society or pay a pen- 
alty of one dollar. 

Virginia indeed was productive soil; later non-enforce- 
ment of laws against such combinations and the very tem- 
perament of the Negro conspired to make their efforts 
worthwhile realities. During some periods there were 
genuine fears that the laws against the assembly of Ne- 
groes would be enforced. Word would be passed around 
as to the place of meeting. ‘‘The members would come by 
one’s dnd two’s, make their payments to the secretary, 
and quietly withdraw. The books of the secretary were 
often kept hidden under the bed. In many of the societies 
a member was known by a number and in paying simply 
announced his number.’’** 


* Cook and Hines, ‘‘Negro Insurance’’ in the Howard University Rec- 
ord, 1915. See also Hampton Negro Conference, VIII-XIII, 1904-09, 13, 
Burrell, ‘‘Negro Insurance.’’ 
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Olmsted describes in some detail an incident which 
shows how members of benevolent societies in the Nation’s 
Capital were exposed to the possibility of having their 
laboriously collected fees suddenly swept away by a tidal 
wave of repressive legislation, backed by a court decision 
and acquiesced in by a non-liberal public opinion. Twenty- 
four colored men found assembled privately were quickly 
lodged in jail. The object of their meeting appears to have 
heen purely benevolent, and when they were examined be- 
fore a magistrate in the morning no evidence was offered, 
nor does there seem to have been any suspicion that they 
had any criminal purpose. A thorough search of the Ne- 
groes disclosed: a Bible, a copy of Seneca’s Morals, Life 
in Karnest, the printed constitution of the society, the ob- 
ject of which was said to be to relieve the sick and bury 
the dead, and a subscription paper to purchase the freedom 
of Eliza Howard—whom her owner was willing to sell for 
$650. One prisoner, a slave, was ordered to be flogged, 
four free men were sent to the workhouse and the re- 
mainder paid the cost of court and fines amounting, in 
the aggregate, to one hundred and eleven dollars.* 

The free Negro group of Baltimore as early as 1820 
could boast of societies organized to help during periods 
of economic stress and strain and for a long time they 
were exempted from laws prohibiting the meeting of free 
persons of color.*° Fifteen years later, in 1835, there were 
thirty-five or forty benevolent societies for Negroes in 
Baltimore, with memberships ranging from thirty to one 
hundred and fifty each.* 

James B. Browninc 
Miner Teachers College 


* Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, 16, 17. 

“M. N. Work, ‘‘The Negro in Business and Professions,’’ The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CXXXX, 141, 142. 

" Niles Register, 1835, XLIX, 72, The Negro in Maryland, 204; Phillips 
American Negro Slavery, 451. 




















FROM SLAVERY TO PROMINENCE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


PREPARATION 


The Emancipation Proclamation had been issued; the 
last gun of the Civil War had been fired; the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution had been ratified; and slav- 
ery was ended forever in the United States. But then the 
question was what was to be done with the millions of new 
citizens. They could not be deported to Africa or to an- 
other continent, for enough vessels could not be procured 
for that purpose. They could not be segregated, because 
that would be impracticable, impossible, and inhumane. The 
only alternative then was to allow them to remain in the 
South, become good citizens, and elevate themselves. No 
race in the history of the world has ever made so much 
progress in so short a time. From slavery, the Negro made 
a rapid transition into a new economic and social order. 
In every field of industry they advanced and made much 
progress in education and civilization. Many of them were 
ignorant, superstitious, penniless, shiftless, and indifferent, 
but in a few years these attributes could not be applied to 
them. 

In North Carolina, known to be primarily the home of 
the small farmer, the Negroes within her borders were far 
superior to those in the sections where the large plantation 
predominated. In this state they had a different attitude 
towards life; they were not so ignorant and shiftless as in 
the other states; they were more a part of the family; and 
the whites were more sympathetic towards them. 

North Carolina had a large number of free Negroes who 
were rather intelligent before the War, but they did not 
associate with the slaves. Between 1790 and 1860 the num- 
ber of free Negroes increased from 4,975 to 30,463. They, 


"Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census, 124-131. 
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however, formed only 3.3 per cent of the population or 8.4 
per cent of the Negro population. The slave population in 
1860 was 331,059, or one-third of the total population of the 
state. These had to be absorbed,’ and the free Negroes 
formed a nucleus for the absorption of the freedmen. In 
1850 only 21.32 per cent of the free Negroes of the state 
over twenty-one years of age were illiterate, while 13.3 
per cent of the whites over twenty-one years of age were 
unable to read and write. This shows that all the Negroes 
needed was a chance. If 78.68 of the free Negroes could be- 
come literate without any chance, what could the Negro do 
with an opportunity?* Before the War not only were there 
no schools for the Negroes, but neither white nor black, 
slave nor freeman was permitted to teach a slave to read 
or write under the penalty of a fine, imprisonment, and 
lashes.* 

Some maintained that the Negro could not be educated, 
others thought that it was useless, but the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, the philanthropists of the North, and, above all, the 
Negroes, themselves, were determined that they should 
have an opportunity for an education.® Between 1865 and 
1869 the Freedmen’s Bureau spent no less than $200,000 in 
North Carolina educating the Negroes. And when William 
W. Holden became governor of the state, under the first 
set-up after the close of the War, he called for elections. 
On October 2, 1865, the day the convention met, at a meet- 
ing of prominent Negroes, a petition was drawn up and 
sent to the convention. And they voted to send another 
one to the legislature, which was to meet in November, 
praying that such laws be passed as would be beneficial to 
the Negroes as freedmen, and provide for the education of 
their children in order to make them useful citizens. Con- 


?R. D. W. Connor, History of North Carolina, II, 156-7. 
*Compendium of the Seventh Census, 152. 

“Laws of North Carolina, 1830-31, 11. 

*M. C. S. Noble, Public Education in North Carolina, 273. 
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sequently the convention appointed a committee to study 
the question and report to the legislature.® 

The assembly of 1865-6 legalized the teaching of Negro 
apprentices to read and write, but before much else was ac- 
complished, Congress, by the Reconstruction Acts, threw 
North Carolina along with all the other seceded states ex- 
cept Tennessee under military government; thus it was 
1867-8 before North Carolina made her constitution. Before 
this, however, Northern teachers had come into the state, 
and in at least two towns of the state the whites had set up 
schools for the Negroes. Mechanics were training Negro ap- 
prentices; boys and girls were teaching the Negroes; and 
in the Sunday Schools the whites were giving them literary 
instruction. The Negroes, moreover, were teaching each 
other.*? Before the end of the Reconstruction period many 
Northern agencies had set up in the South schools whose 
chief interest was the enlightenment of the Negro, but they 
did not limit their work to that race alone. Numerous 
Northern societies and religious bodies also engaged in this 
work—the Quakers, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians being 
the most active. In 1869 these agencies enrolled 11,826 
pupils, and the Freedmen’s Bureau had 431 schools in the 
state where 439 teachers instructed 20,000 pupils.® 

Educational work among the Negroes of the state really 
began in New Bern in 1862 when Vincent Colyer under the 
supervision of religious and benevolent organization began 
his work, and later the Freedmen’s Bureau assisted him 
and others. The first Freedmen’s Bureau Act did not pro- 
vide for this work; but, since the agents of the Bureau 
taught the Negroes, the second act made provision for their 
education. The following table will show how rapidly the 
schools increased in number and enrollment in the state: 

°M. C. S. Noble, op. cit., 271; J. G. De R. Hamilton, History of North 
Carolina, IIT, 353. 

"Noble, op. cit., 274, 304. 


*Connor, op. cit., 392. 
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October 1, 1865 63 schools 85 teachers 5,624 pupils 
April 1, 1866 119 schools 154 teachers 11,314 pupils 
October 1, 1866 62 schools 68 teachers 3,403 pupils 
March 1, 1867 156 schools 173 teachers 11,102 pupils 
October 1, 1867 158 schools 138 teachers 7,897 pupils 
April 1, 1868 336 schools 339 teachers 16,435 pupils 
July 1, 1869 431 schools 439 teachers 20,227 pupils 


Soon after 1869 the Freedmen’s Bureau gradually with- 
drew from the work of education, but the table above illus- 
trates its success.® Nearly all of the teachers of the Bureau 
were whites who came from the North; and for a while 
the government furnished transportation for the teachers. 
Financial aid was also given to such schools as St. Augus- 
tine School in Raleigh, and Biddle Memorial Institute 
(Johnson C. Smith University) in Charlotte, for the train- 
ing of teachers. During the year, 1869-70, the Bureau spent 
about $35,000 for Negro education in the state, but by 1870 
the commonwealth had set up its own school system under 
the new constitution. During the period of about five years 
from the close of the War until the time of the establish- 
ment of the free school system for the state no group of 
people ever devoured education as rapidly as did the Ne- 
groes. Some thought that their ability to read and write 
would free them from toil forever. In these schools chil- 
dren and parents mingled together, and in one institution 
a girl of six years of age sat with her mother, grandmother, 
and great-grandmother.’® 

The convention that met in 1867, although it has been 
ealled the ‘‘negro, carpet-bag, scalawag convention,’’ made 
a good constitution. In the convention there were fourteen 
Negroes with Harris, Wood, and Galloway as the most able 
of them. The committee on education was composed of two 
conservatives and eleven radicals. Among the radicals were 
seven carpet-baggers, and two of these were Negroes. The 


*J. G. De R. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 314-15. 
” Thid., 315-17. 
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report of the committee, March 6, 1868, was signed by all 
the members except the two conservatives. By a vote of 
eighty-six to eleven the convention voted down Plato Dur- 
ham’s amendment to provide separate schools for the Ne- 
groes. A similar proposition made by Graham met with the 
same fate. The new constitution was ratified by a vote of 
93,084 to 74,015. It provided for the division of the counties 
into districts for the purpose of free schools for all between 
the age of six and twenty-one; and for at least a four 
months’ session in each district. It also provided that the 
legislature could enact that every child between the ages of 
six and eighteen should attend school at least sixteen months 
unless otherwise educated.” 

In the first legislature there were thirty-nine radical 
senators and eighty radical representatives. The education- 
al committee in each house had a large number of radicals. 
Nevertheless, they knew that separate schools would have 
to be provided, which they did; but the schools must be 
of the same character. By the constitution three-fourths of 
the capitation tax was to be spent for education. The legis- 
lature made provision for a four months’ term, but there 
were only 1,906 school buildings in the state, and at that 
time 685 of these were in bad repair. How could they teach 
223,815 white and 106,766 colored children? Yet many or- 
ganizations like the Freedmen’s Relief Association and the 
American Missionary Association continued to instruct 
thousands of children.” 

Without constitutional or legal authority the State 
Board of Education and the office of assistant superinten- 
dent of Education was created, with J. H. Hood, a Negro 
recently from the North, filling this important position, for 
the salary of $1,250 a year. His duty was to supervise the 
Negro schools of the state. He reported that the state had 
more than 150 Negro schools in which 224 teachers were 


"Edward W. Knight, Public Education in North Carolina, 227, 230, 231. 
™ Tbid., 227, 230, 231, 234-5, 241-3. 
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instructing 11,826 children and adults. At that time (1869) 
the Friends had thirty-seven schools in the state where 
nearly 2,500 youths were being educated. Nearly all of the 
counties east of the mountains had either public, private or 
Sunday Schools where the Negroes were taught, and only 
a few counties west of the mountains failed to provide for 
them some kind of educational facilities.* By 1870 Hood 
could report 347 colored schools, where 371 teachers in- 
structed 23,417 pupils of a total school population of 113,- 
000 colored youths. The state had rather have no schools 
than mixed ones, and the legislature did not dare provide 
any kind of schools except separate ones. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1874-75 caused great consternation in the state, and 
had not the Reconstruction regime in Congress been over- 
thrown and the major part of the act declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court much trouble might have re- 
sulted." 

By 1873 the colored school population had increased to 
114,852 with an enrollment of 40,428 and an average daily 
attendance of 26,958, for an average term of ten weeks in 
746 Negro schools of the state. However, that year the state 
spent only $45,594.19 on Negro education, or just a little 
more than one dollar for each pupil enrolled.” The next 
year the Lexington Normal was organized with thirty-six 
white and thirty-five colored teachers enrolled, but in sep- 
arate schools.** By 1874 the state had 1,200 buildings for 
its 127,192 Negro pupils, but only 55,000 were enrolled for 
an average term of ten weeks.” 

The constitution of 1876 required separate schools for 
the races, and the laws putting into operation this constitu- 
tion provided for schools for each race in each county with 
the townships having the privilege of voting a special tax 

™ Knight, op. cit., 244; Noble, op. cit., 319. 

“Knight, op. cit., 245, 254. 

 Tbid., 258. 

* Thid., 259. 


" Thid., 261-2. 
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for their schools.* In 1884 seventy-two counties of the 
ninety-six of the state reported a colored school popula- 
tion of 189,988 with 111,229 enrolled in 2,175 schools where 
the average daily attendance was 65,403. At this time the 
average colored school term was eleven and three-fourths 
weeks, while the average white school term was only eleven 
and a half weeks. The average colored teacher received the 
sum of $22.06 a month, while his more fortunate friend, the 
white teacher, received the grand sum of $24.16 a month. 
That year 2,231 colored teachers were examined and ap- 
proved.’® In the counties west of the mountain and in a few 
other counties it was difficult to establish schools for the 
colored people. For example Mitchell county asked to be 
allowed to use all of its money to erect one colored school 
at a central point.” Yet 55 per cent of the colored school 
population in 1889 was in school while only 54 per cent of 
the white school population attended school. Six years later 
the percentages were 58 and 53 respectively.” 

In 1860 illiteracy was almost universal among the slaves 
of the state, and 3,067 colored free males and 3,783 colored 
free females over twenty years of age could not read and 
write. By 1870, just five years after emancipation, there 
were 68,669 colored males and 76,177 females over twenty- 
one, and 35,624 males and 34,934 females between ten and 
twenty-one who could not read and write. By 1880 of the 
351,145 Negroes over twenty-one, 271,945 or 77.4 per cent 
could not read and write.*? By 1890 there were 108,780 
males over ten years of age, or 57.23 per cent who were il- 
literate and 127,201 females, or 62.82 per cent illiterate. 
This illiteracy of 60.1 per cent in 1890 had decreased to 
47.6 per cent by 1900 and to 31.9 per cent in 1910. 

"Knight, op. cit., 313. 

” Tbid., 313. 

”Noble, op. cit., 325. 

“Connor, op. cit., IT, 419. 


™ Compendium of the Tenth Census, 1650. 
* Abstract of the Twelfth Census, 272, 277, 306-7, 415. 
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Prior to 1900 the schools in the state were poor, not 
well attended, and not thoroughly taught. In 1900 only 45.3 
per cent of the white children and 34.6 per cent of the col- 
ored children were in school with the result that 19.4 per 
cent of the whites and 47.6 per cent of the colored people 
of the state over ten years of age were illiterate. At this 
time 122,658 or 18.8 per cent of the white voters and 54,474 
or 53.1 per cent of the colored voters could not read and 
write.* In 1920 the state still had a large percentage of il- 
literates, for 13.1 per cent of her white males and 13.7 per 
cent of her white females and 24.5 per cent of her Negro 
population were thus reported.” 

North Carolina has made great progress in educating 
the Negroes. In 1870 there were only 5,474 colored schools 
in the entire South, with 9,503 teachers and 256,353 pupils. 
Of these the colored people sustained wholly or in part 
1,581, owned 759 of them, while the Freedmen’s Bureau 
furnished 772 of them. North Carolina was ahead of most 
ot the Southern states in schools for the Negroes at that 
time, and her Negroes were more intelligent, more indus- 
trious, and thus better citizens.*® 

Some of the counties have a much smaller percentage of 
illiteracy among the colored than others. In 1920 in Orange 
it was 21.7 per cent; in Davidson it was 15.8 per cent; and 
in Pamlico it was 11.3 per cent.** It seemed strange that the 
Negroes would make such progress in education in a state 
where the whites were so backward. In 1910, 18.5 per cent 
of her white population over the age of ten could not read 
and write while the illiteracy of the United States as a 
whole was only 7.7 per cent. In 1900 this percentage for 
North Carolina was 28.7 per cent while for the entire 
United States it was 10.7 per cent. In the United States as 


* Abstract of the Twelfth Census, 71, 74, 75, 79, 81. 
* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1928, 29. 
*H. L. Pike, An Address on Celebration of Emancipation Day, 5-6. 
” State Compendium of the Fourteenth Census, North Carolina, 35. 
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a whole 44.5 per cent of the Negroes over ten years of age 
could not read and write, which percentage had decreased 
to 30.2 per cent in 1910; while in North Carolina the per- 
centage was 47.6 per cent in 1900 and 31.9 per cent in 1910.** 

About 1900 North Carolina woke up educationally, and 
after that date no other state in the union has made the 
progress she has made. She began to spend large sums of 
money for buildings, for teachers, for teacher training, and 
for equipment. Not only was the term of the elementary 
schools lengthened and the number increased, but it beeame 
necessary for each town and the more populous sections of 
the country to have high schools. During the year 1899-1900 
the state had about thirty high schools for the whites 
where some 2,000 students received inadequate instruction. 
In 1902 the state had two Negro high schools, one at 
Durham and the other at Reidsville; and by 1910-11 there 
were seventy-two public rural schools where Negroes re- 
ceived some high school training. In 1920-21 this number 
was sixty-seven. The Negroes of the state in 1922-23 had 
twenty-six public high schools with eight accredited, seven- 
ty-nine teachers, and 1,484 pupils. That year the average 
daily attendance was 1,219 with ninety-two graduates. By 
1927.8 the number had increased to 108 public colored high 
schools with forty-one of them accredited, with 491 teachers, 
10,942 pupils enrolled, and an average daily attendance of 
9,052, and with 1,234 graduates. However, 49.18 per cent 
of all Negro teachers in 1922-3 did not possess training 
equal to high school graduation. By 1926-7 it had decreased 
to 33.37 per cent, and to 20.6 per cent by 1928-9. The in- 
erease in high schools from 1925 to 1930 is almost unbe- 
lieveable as the following table will show: 


”G. H. Richings, Evidences of Progress among Colored People; Thir- 
teenth Census of the United States. Abstract, 228, 245. 


™D. H. Cooke, White Superintendents and Negro Schools of N. C., 25. 
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Percentage 
1924-5 Enrollment attending In. H.S. Graduates 
Whites 59,160 82.6 10.9% 6,969 
Colored 4,715 83.1 1.9% 380 
1929-30 
Whites 101,486 85.9 16.7% 13,437 
Colored 14,924 82.1 5.7% 1,687 
High schools in 1929-30. 
Accredited Unaccredited Teachers 
Whites 608 170 4,295 
Colored 68 67 1,609 


At this time vocational education was taught in 158 
white high schools and twenty-eight colored ones, and home 
economics was taught in seven colored schools.*° 

Between 1877 and 1900 little progress was made in the 
state regarding increase length of school term, percentage 
of school population enrolled, and the like; but during the 
Aycock era illiteracy among the Negroes decreased 15.5 
per cent. Then from 1910 to 1920 a uniform term of six 
months was provided; salaries were greatly augmented; 
and added emphasis was given to teacher training. From 
1920 to 1926-7 the system was modified; the Division of 
Negro Education was established and more money was 
spent on colored schools, which resulted in increased at- 
tendance and better trained teachers.*! Consequently from 
1860 to 1922 illiteracy among the Negroes had decreased 
from about 90 per cent to about 20 per cent; and the North 
Carolina system of education had become so famous that 
James W. C. Dougall, the British Director of Education in 
Kenya Colony, East Africa, planned to visit the state in 
1926 in order to study her system of education.** From her 
fourteen public accredited high schools and her twenty pri- 


*N. C. Newbold, Report of North Carolina Schools, 1932, passim. 

“1D. H. Cooke, op. cit., 31. 

“Greensboro Daily News, Jan. 3, 1924; Wilmington Morning Star, 
April 19, 1925. 
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vate ones in 1924 she sent out 815 graduates from thirty- 
four different schools, and 51 per cent of them attended 
college; some entered Yale, Northwestern, and other well 
known schools. At this time Alabama had no standard high 
schools for Negroes, nor did Arkansas, Florida, or South 
Carolina. While Georgia had only one public and seven 
private high schools; Louisiana had three public; Texas 
had three; Virginia, eight public and nine private; and 
West Virginia nine public Negro high schools.** 

One of the startling facts about the colored schools of 
North Carolina is the increased length of the term. In 1900- 
1 it was 79 days; in 1905-6 it was 92 days; in 1910-11 it was 
96.2 days; in 1915-16 it was 113.5 days; in 1919-20 it was 
130.2 days; in 1924-25 it was 136.3 days; in 1928-29 it was 
139.6 days.** In 1928-29, 60.8 per cent of the colored chil- 
dren attended schools that were in session for 121 days; 4.5 
per cent were in schools that were in session for 160 days; 
and 22 per cent were in schools that were in session for 180 
days. Of the 260,135 colored school children in the state, 
90,503 of them were in school for eight months or more that 
year.” By 1932 an eight months’ term had been provided 
for by twenty-five counties, eight of which included Negro 
schools, and of the 984 special tax districts providing for an 
eight months’ term 143 included the colored schools. But 71 
per cent of the school money was spent for the white and 
29 per cent for colored children. In the rural sections 86.7 
per cent went to the white and only 13.3 per cent to the col- 
ored children.*® 

The following table will show the increase in the number 
of colored teachers since the Civil War: 


*% News and Observer, August 12, 1925. 

™“ State School Facts, March 1, 1930. 

* Ibid., March 1, 1930. 

* Newbold, Report of Schools, Dec. 1, 1925. 
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Rural City Total®? 
1869-70 490 0 490 
1879-80 2,100 17 2,117 
1889-90 2,225 70 2,295 
1899-1900 2,400 167 2,567 
1909-10 2,400 394 2,794 
1919-20 3,121 763 3,884 
1924-25 4,070 1,240 5,310 


The question is often asked whether the Negro children 
ean do good school work or not. The following chart will 
show the number of promotions for the two races: 


Whites 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28"* 
Elementary 61.1% 63.3% 65.5% 
High School 71% 71.6% 72.4% 
Colored 

Elementary 43.3% 43.8% 47.1% 
High School 74% 72.2% 74.9% 


From 1899 to 1926 the average salary for colored teach- 
ers increased from $20.48 to $67.60 a month, and the per- 
centage of enrollment increased from 59.06 per cent in 1899 
to 83 per cent in 1926. The length of the term during the 
same period increased from 63.5 days to 136.8 days, and 
the number of school houses increased from 2,120 to 2,422; 
while the value of these buildings increased from $258,- 
295.00 to $9,447,727.00, and the average value for each 
school building from $121.84 to $3,898.00.*° 

What is the type of mind found in the colored schools 
of the state? In determining racial differences by the 
Downey Will-Temperamental Test, thirty-three students 
were taken from each grade slightly older than the white 
students, and thirty-three high school students from the 
Chapel Hill high school, where almost every class of stu- 
dent was found. Thirty-nine University students were 

* State School Facts, Dee. 1, 1932. 


*D. H. Cooke, op. cit., 21. 
“Tvid., 21. 
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taken and an equal number of Negro students from the 
National Training School at Durham. They took a second 
group of students from Shaw University and a third group 
from the Negro Agricultural and Technical School at 
Greensboro. The Negroes showed a tendency to resist con- 
tradiction more strongly than the whites; they were slower 
in movement, but had about the same or slightly greater 
load of inertia; and they were quicker to make decisions. 
The Negroes had slightly greater motor impulses, reacted 
more firmly against contradictions, offered less resistance 
to physical opposition, and took about the same time or 
slightly less time to reconsider decisions. The Negro col- 
lege student had less motor inhibition, while the Negro 
high school student had greater. HKach showed about the 
same interest in detail, but the Negroes showed less ability 
to co-ordinate impulses. The Negroes showed greater va- 
riety, but the whites in strength of personality surpassed 
the Negroes.*® 

In 1914-15 seven moon-light colored schools were organ- 
ized in the state, and the next year 243 were set up. In 
1915-16 the Negroes donated $5,856.37 worth of labor and 
$15,293.34 in cash for these schools. During the summer of 
1916, 925 colored teachers attended summer school in the 
state and 173 attended Hampton. 

Perhaps never before did any state make such great 
progress in erecting school buildings for the colored race 
as did North Carolina. She erected eighty-six new school 
buildings and five teacherages during the year ending June 
30, 1923. These buildings cost $452,397.77. The Negroes 
donated 17.4 per cent of this money, the government fur- 
nished 63 per cent of it, the whites donated 1 per cent of 
it, and the Negroes raised $69,534.00 for improvements of 
the buildings and gave $12,000.00 worth of labor.” 


“Negro School League, 1ff. Tests given by J. H. McFadden & J. F. 
Dashill. 

“Second Biennial Report of the State Agent of Rural Schools, 3, 9. 

“ News and Observer, August 5, 1923. 
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The state erected Rosenwald buildings so fast that it 
was far ahead of its quota. In 1928-29, under the Jeanes 
Fund forty-nine traveling teachers in forty-three counties 
supervised 1,368 schools, having 2,728 teachers, and helped 
organize 900 parent-teacher associations.* 

Doubtless not a better colored school building can be 
found in the United States than the new Winston-Salem 
high school erected for work in the trades and classics. 
Here a large auditorium, gymnasium, and sixty class rooms 
provide for the education of the Negroes of the city. On 
a plot of thirty acres of land this building was erected for 
$400,000.00 from the city and $50,000.00 from the Rosen- 
wald fund. It was at the time the only school building in 
the city with a structural steel frame and ventilated by a 
unit system. It cares for all the colored high school pupils 
of the city.** Nor is this building the only one of value in 
the state used by the Negroes. In 1930 the average value 
of each of the 2,417 buildings was $4,511.00, or an average 
of $1,780.00 for each of the 6,126 class rooms, or an average 
of $41.91 for each pupil. The total interest invested in 
buildings used by the Negroes was $10,902,644.00, which 
was more money than was invested in all the school build- 
ings in the state in 1914-15 occupied by the publie school 
children of both races. In 1904-5 all money invested in all 
the public school buildings of the state amounted to only 
$470,806.00.*° 

In 1926 North Carolina was spending more on her col- 
ored schools than Georgia was spending for education of 
both races. That year the former spent $100,000.00 on Negro 
welfare work while no other Southern state spent that 
much on the whites and none on the colored race.*® By 
1924 North Carolina was spending yearly almost four mil- 

“ Bulletin of the State Superintendent of Instruction; Joseph K. Hart, 
‘«The Negro Builds for Himself,’’ Survey, Sept. 1, 1924. 

“Program of Dedication, April 2, 1931. 


“News and Observer, April 2, 1930. 
“Charlotte Observer, January 27, 1926. 
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lion dollars for Negro education which was more than she 
spent for her entire educational system for any year prior 
to 1910.47 In 1924 the average Negro teacher drew a salary 
of $64.85 a month, and the average cost a day to teach each 
child was 6.9 cents.** 

Most of the financial aid given the schools of the state 
during Reconstruction days was temporary, but since that 
period large sums have been donated from various funds. 
Up to July 1, 1932, the Rosenwald fund aided on eighteen 
teacherages, eight shop buildings, and 787 school buildings, 
besides giving $50,000.00 to the Atkins High School in Win- 
ston. These 787 buildings contain 2,538 class rooms and 
114,210 pupils. For these 813 buildings costing $5,167,000.00 
from this fund came $717,000.00 and from the Negroes 
themselves came $666,736.00; white friends donated $75,- 
000.00; and the public appropriated $3,707,740.00. These 
figures do not include the Winston building which cost 
about $400,000.00. By May 1, 1933, there were 175 libra- 
ries in 147 schools in sixty-seven counties, costing $23,425.92. 
Of this money $7,808.64 came from this fund. By July 1, 
1932, this fund had helped lengthen the term of fifty-three 
schools in seventeen counties by contributing $23,190.64. 
During the three years from 1929 to 1932 the fund had 
contributed to the purchase of fifty buses and helped oper- 
ate nineteen additional ones. These buses traveled 1,982 
miles daily and transported children to thirty-three schools 
in twenty-three counties.*” 

Up to June 30, 1933, the publie schools of North Caro- 
lina had received from the General Education Board 
$580,000.00 while the private schools of the state had re- 
eeived $735,000.00. Between 1908 and 1934 the Anna T. 
Jeanes Fund contributed $224,717.54 to the Jeanes teachers 
of the state. In 1933-4 it had forty-three supervisors em- 


“ Charlotte Observer, December 15, 1924. 

“State School Facts, December 1, 1925. 

“Rosenwald School Day Program, March 15, 1935, 21. 
 Thid., 29. 
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ployed to work in fifty-four counties. These workers made 
5,201 visits, supervised 1,395 schools. During the year the 
Negroes themselves in these counties raised $155,623.80 
for their schools.” 

About twenty years ago the director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and three assistants made a complete survey 
of all types of Negro education in the state and since that 
time it has given money to aid several school enterprises 
of the state.®* 

For the year 1933-4 the Slater Fund appropriated $2,- 
655.00 for equipment in county training and other high 
schools. Previously the fund had contributed $193,750.00 
to the public schools and $203,582.00 to private ones, mak- 
ing a grand total of $399,750.00 to the colored schools of 
the state.** 

The Negro schools of the state have been greatly aided 
by North Carolina Congress of Colored Parent-Teacher 
Association. Due largely to the work of Mrs. Annie W. 
Holland, the local parent-teacher associations were organ- 
ized into county units and then in 1927 into the state fed- 
eration.*4 

In 1932-3 the colored people of the state had 2,308 ele- 
mentary schools; and only 1,006 of these were one teacher 
schools, while sixty-six of them had ten or more teachers.” 
In the same year the state operated 147 colored high schools 
with eight of them having twelve or more teachers, and 
twenty-four with from six to eleven teachers.*® At this 
time the elementary and high schools for colored children 
had libraries containing 140,000 volumes with a capital out- 
lay of $1,602.48, and current expenses of $1,840.17 in 1931- 
1932.°" 

™ Rosenwald School Day Program, 29. 

"* Tbid., 29. 

8 Tbid., 29. 

“ Tbid., 28. 

* Report of the Governor’s Commission for the Study of the Problem 
of Negro Education in North Carolina, 15. 

“ Tbid., 16. 

" Tbid., 16. 
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In 1934-5, 226 school buses traveled daily 9,380 miles, 
transporting 10,000 colored children to consolidated 
schools.*8 In Johnston county there were twenty-four 
buses; Guilford had twenty; Warren, sixteen; and Pender 
and Hertford, ten each. In all, forty-nine counties had 
buses for colored children.®® With such facilities is it any 
wonder that, in 1932-3, of the 251,138 colored children en- 
rolled the average attendance was 221,533 or 88.2 per cent 
and the average promotion was 62.3 per cent for the ele- 
mentary and 78.5 per cent for the high schools. 

Nor are the colored children of the state taught by poor- 
ly prepared teachers as was the case a few years ago. In 
1934-5 the average colored teacher of the state had received 
2.402 years of training above the high school. In the cities 
this was 3.189 while in the country it was 2.108 years. At 
this time the average for white teachers of the state was 
only 3.415 years.™ 

In 1922-3 the colored high schools of the state enrolled 
a total of 3,477 pupils. Of this number 2,793 were in ac- 
credited schools. By 1933-4 the number had increased to a 
total of 24,709 with 22,417 in fully accredited schools.” 
By 1934 nine colleges of the state had discontinued their 
high school work, four private schools had ceased to exist, 
nine private secondary schools had been changed into pub- 
lie ones, and three others had received state support. In 
1930 the state of North Carolina had 26 per cent of the 338 
accredited Negro high schools of the fifteen Southern 
states.® 

From the high schools of the state in 1933-4 graduated 
3,011 colored boys and girls, and from 1922-3 to 1933-4 a 
grand total of 21,679 colored pupils graduated into a fuller 


“Report of the Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 17. 
 Ibid., 19. 

“ Tbid., 19. 

“Teacher Training Inder for N. C. from the Department of Education. 
@ Report of Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 27. 

= Tbid., 26-27. 
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life and larger world.™ All this has been done in the face 
of the fact that on account of sparseness of population it is 
difficult to maintain high schools in certain sections of the 
state even for the whites, to say nothing about the Negroes. 
Of the 100 counties of the state seventy-one had a Negro 
population of more than a thousand, and twenty-nine had 
a colored population of less than a thousand, varying down 
to Graham, where no Negroes were listed.® Still with this 
handicap 6.8 per cent of the colored school enrollment was 
high school enrollment, with Stanley county leading with 
16.7 of her colored enrollment in the high schools. 

In 1932-3 only 88,191 of the colored children of the state 
were in eight months schools, but in 1933-4 the number was 
175,543. That year only 5,565 colored children were in a six 
months school and 21,257 were in a seven months school. 

In 1932-3 the state had 202,817 colored rural school 
children and 73,602 city children with 2,102 rural buildings 
and 185 city buildings. The rural buildings averaged two 
and a third rooms while the city buildings averaged nine 
and four-tenths rooms, with an enrollment of forty-two for 
each room for the country and forty-one for each room for 
the city schools. The total valuation of the rural schools 
amounted to $4,845,365.00 and the valuation of the city 
schools was $7,155,960.00—a grand total of $12,001,331.00." 

In 1904-5 the white teachers of the state received $1,- 
038,292.38, or an average of $148.22 for a term of ninety- 
four days, while the colored teachers received $281,892.60, 
or an average of $105.10 for a term of ninety-one days. In 
1930-31 the white taechers of the state received $17,427,- 
646.69, or an average of $944.68 for a term of 165.9 days, 
while the colored teachers of the state received $3,356,- 
239.86, or an average of $556.39 for a term of 151.8 days. 

“ Report of the Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 28. 

“Tbid., 29. 

” Ibid., 29-30. 


” Tbid., 51. 
“ Ibid., 55. 
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Salaries were decreased in 1931-2, but since then they have 
been partly restored.® During the same period per capita 
instruction for the whites rose from $3.19 to $28.83. and for 
eolored children from $1.89 to $13.01.” 

Some of the far-sighted Negroes from the very first 
were not satisfied with even a high school education for 
their race, and proposed to move the University from 
Chapel Hill to Raleigh, but after being thwarted in their 
plans they suggested that a branch of the University be 
located at Raleigh for colored pupils.” In 1877 an annual 
appropriation of $2,000.00 for two years for Negro normal 
schools and a similar amount for the University was made. 
The Negro normal school opened at Fayetteville, Septem- 
ber 3, 1877, with twenty-five males and seventeen females. 
In 1881 colored normals were established at New Bern, 
Franklinton, Plymouth, and Salisbury; and in 1887 the an- 
nual appropriation for these schools was increased from 
$2,000.00 to $6,000.00. In 1891 another normal school was 
located at Elizabeth City.” 

After the normal was located at Fayetteville in 1877 
nearly all of the colored teachers for that section of the 
state have been trained there. In 1925 its enrollment was 
425 above the seventh grade; its buildings were worth 
$300,000.00, and that year the legislature appropriated 
$34,000.00 for the school.** In 1891 the state established 
the Negro Agricultural and Technical School, and by 1925 
its buildings were valued at $800,000.00; with a yearly ap- 
propriation of $60,000.00; with an enrollment of 526 in the 
regular session, and 571 at the summer session. A similar 
schoo] started at Elizabeth City, in 1892, had buildings 
costing $403,000.00 and an enrollment of 378 students by 
1925. It was a credit to the state and race.” 

* Report of Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 94. 

* Ibid., 95. 

7 Noble, Public Education in North Carolina, 347. 

Tbid., 420, 421, 424, 425, 426. 


*S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 347. 
* Ashe, History of North Carolina, IT, 1343. 
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Just after the war the American Missionary Society 
started many schools in the South like the Gregory school 
at Wilmington, but most of them were short-lived. Later, 
however, permanent schools were established. In 1885 the 
Zionists opened Livingstone College in Salisbury.” In 
1886 Miss E. G. Prudden came to the state and founded 
the ‘‘ All-Healing Springs School,’’ which later became Lin- 
wood College. In 1888 she established Lincoln Academy at 
Kings Mountain, but two years later she turned it over to 
the American Missionary Association.”* In 1904 the Nor- 
mal and Industrial School was organized with two frame 
buildings worth about $250.00 and fifteen cents in cash, 
with twenty boys and girls determined to obtain an educa- 
tion. In 1936 it had property clear of debt worth $250,000.00 
and enrolled about 500 boys and girls. Of its twelve build- 
ings, three were brick. In 1904 Booker T. Washington sent 
EK. M. McDuffie to teach at Laurinburg.” S. G. Atkins of 
Haywood attended the St. Augustine Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute in Raleigh and then went to Winston, 
where he established the Slater Academy in 1895, and 
served as its head even after it was taken over by the state 
in 1923 and made the Winston-Salem Teachers College.” 

By 1930 the St. Augustine College was put on four year 
class A rating by the State Department of Education.” 
The Johnson C. Smith University, of Charlotte, owes its 
new development from the old Biddle status to grants 
from Mrs. Johnson C. Smith and to a grant of $1,500,000.00 
from the Duke Educational Endowment. It has recently 
been made a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges, an honor that only three or four Negro schools in the 
United States enjoy.*° 


%® Home Mission College Review, No. IV, 22. 

® Laurinburg Exchange, April 8, 1926. 

"Tbid., April 8, 1926. 

™ News and Observer, March 1, 1923. 

* Tbid., December 23, 1930. 

© Progress Letter; Charlotte Observer, December 23, 1930. 
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North Carolina College for Negroes was founded by 
Dr. J. E. Shepard at Durham in 1910 as a National Relli- 
gious Training School and Chautauqua. During the World 
War it was given to the state. In 1925 it became a liberal 
arts college with only one dissenting vote in the legislature. 
It then had twenty-five acres of land and buildings said to 
be worth $135,000.00. In 1927-8 the school raised $50,000.00 
and the legislature appropriated $100,000.00; in 1929 the 
legislature appropriated $145,000.00 for buildings and im- 
provements. This institution is located in one of the most 
hospitable colored communities on earth.*’ It is in no way 
an industrial school; it has no academy or high school 
work. 

The New York Yearly Meeting of Friends and the city 
of High Point kept up the High Point Normal and Indus- 
trial School for colored students for the purpose of giving 
common school and high school training with industrial 
education.*® But perhaps the best known Negro school of 
the state is Shaw University at Raleigh. For years it has 
been sending out trained citizens into every walk of life. 
Recently Dr. W. S. Nelson, a noted Negro educator, was 
selected as its president and he has been succeeded by Dr. 
R. P. Daniel. The General Education Board recently gave 
this school $65,000.00 to be used in changing the old medical 
building into a science building.” 

Other important developments in education continued 
in North Carolina. By 1925 the Durham Normal enrolled 
200 students.*° The Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
which had an enrollment of 505 students in 1925, has a two- 
year standard course; a four-year course for elementary 
teachers, principals, and supervisors; and a four-year 
course for the training of home economies teachers. The 

" News and Observer, November 22, 1931. 

®@ Asheville Citizen, November 2, 1927. 

™=W. D. Weatherford, Y. M. C. A. Association Interracial Co-operation, 
50. 


“ News and Observer, July 18, 1931; August 10, 1924. 
"Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 655. 
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Fayetteville and Elizabeth City normal schools have four- 
year standard teacher training courses. At the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College teachers are offered courses 
in agriculture. The North Carolina College for Negroes 
at Durham offers courses for the training of high 
school teachers. For these state schools the legislature in 
1921, 1923, 1925 appropriated $1,713,000.00 for permanent 
improvements. In 1926-7 their property was valued at $2,- 
716,500.00; they received for maintenance $207,675.00 and 
enrolled 2,567 students.*® With such facilities it is not sur- 
prising that many of the out-state colleges and universities 
are offering scholarships and fellowships to North Carolina 
colored graduates of high schools and colleges.** During 
this same period (1921-25) the state spent about $18,000,- 
000.00 of tax money for colored schools and about $10,- 
000,000.00 of it went to pay teachers.* 

By 1927-8 in addition to the five state supported Negro 
colleges, costing the taxpayers almost a quarter of a million 
a year, the seven private colleges cared for 1,600 pupils 
while in 1924 their enrollment was only 350. Two of these 
were standard four year class A colleges, two more were 
added to this list in 1928, two of the others were standard 
junior colleges, and the other became a standard junior 
college that year.*® 

During the past few years the following schools have 
discontinued their high school work: Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, the Agricultural and Technical College, 
Fayetteville State Normal School, Elizabeth City State 
Normal School, North Carolina College for Negroes, Shaw 
University, Johnson C. Smith University, Livingstone Col- 
lege, and Bennett College. The following four colleges have 
eeased to exist: East North Carolina Industrial Academy, 


"Connor, History of North Carolina, II, 655. 

"Gastonia Daily Gazette, November 26, 1925. 

“Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 42. 

"Brief Summary of Progress of Negro Education in N. C., 1927-8, 
passim. 
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Franklinton Christian College, Kinston College, and 
Thompson Institute. The following secondary schools have 
been changed into public accredited schools: High Point 
Normal, Albion Academy, Redstone Academy, Waters 
Training School, Henderson Institute, Rich Square Insti- 
tute, Brick Junior College, Peabody Academy, and Burgaw 
Normal and Industrial Institute. The following schools re- 
ceived public funds for tuition of students of their coun- 
ties: Palmer Memorial Institute at Sedalia; Mary Potter 
School at Oxford, and Laurinburg Normal and Industrial 
Institute.” 

During the past ten years the Negro colleges of the state 
have graduated a total of 3,932 students as follows: Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, 408; Bennett College, 80; 
Johnson C. Smith University, 382; Brick Junior College, 
109; Elizabeth City Normal, 582; Fayetteville Normal, 581; 
Kittrell College, 100; Livingstone College, 461; North Car- 
olina College for Negroes, 148; St. Augustine College, 82; 
Shaw University, 412; Barber-Scota College, 27; and Win- 
ston-Salem College, 560. 

A glance at the following chart indicates the status of 
higher education for Negroes in North Carolina: 


Income from ———Enrollment—— 
Schools receipts Appropriations Regular Summer Extra Employees 


Ag. and Tech. College . $60,931 $27,283 315 289 15 48 
N. C. Col. for Negroes... 21,726 24,170 176 180 0 26 
Winston-Salem T. Col... 33,244 21,370 271 370 21 30 
Elizabeth City Nor... 29,308 8,336 225 300 20 22 
Fayetteville Normal. 36,023 7,950 325 647 0 27% 


The following table shows that North Carolina ranks 
above the other Southern states in higher education for 
Negroes: 


© Report of Governor’s Com., op. cit., 27. 
“ Tbid., 43. 
“ Tbid., 42-48. 
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Btate No. of Schools Enrollment State No. of Schools Enrollment 
Alabama _.. 2 658 Missouri _...._ 1 590 
Arkansas _. 1 427° Oklahoma _.._ 1 400 
Florida 1 612 South Carolina 1 373 
Goma... -— 600 Tennessee - 1 840 
Kentucky 2 550 Texas ___...... 1 700 
Louisiana _... 2 442 Virginia _.._ 1 585 
Maryland . 2 400 West Virginia 3 1,050 
Mississippi _. 1 300 NorthCarolina 5 1,859° 


These figures do not include the many private colleges in 
North Carolina and some in the other states. Not only does 
the state have more colleges for Negroes and a larger en- 
rollment, but she offers wider professional training for her 
students than the other states.** In 1934-5 only 7.1 per 
cent of her college pupils were out-state pupils in the state 
colleges, but in the private schools the percentage was 
26.92. It was 40.9 per cent for Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity and 44.45 per cent for Immanuel Lutheran College.* 

In 1933-4 the state appropriated $104,640 for its five 
colored colleges; the income from student fees was $185,- 
431, and $21,070.00 from other sources.** During the same 
year six of the eight private schools received $107,368.54 
from endowment; the eight private colleges received $235,- 
347.75 from student fees and $185,914.30 from other sources. 
Johnson C. Smith University has an endowment of $1,- 
752,001.55, while only two of these schools have no endow- 
ment. The total endowment for the six schools amounted 
to $2,686,321.68.%" 

The five state schools had a total of 48,200 volumes in 
their libraries and 307 magazines and periodicals; and the 
eight private schools had a total of 84,163 volumes and 

* 227 of these are in high school. 

x One of these owned and operated by city. 

* Report of the Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 62. 

“Tbid., 63. 

“Ibid., 67, 68. 


* Ibid., 68. 
” Ibid., 68. 
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478 magazines and periodicals. In the state schools there 
were two instructors with the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, three with three years’ graduate work without the 
Doctor’s degree, thirteen with two years’ work above the 
Bachelor’s degree with the Master’s degree, thirty-four 
Masters, twenty-nine Bachelors, and five without a degree. 
In the private schools there were four Doctors, twenty with 
three years’ graduate work without the Doctor’s degree, 
forty-three Masters, twenty-eight Bachelors, and none 
without a degree.” 

Few if any cities in America have a greater variety of 
institutions for the educational uplift of the Negroes than 
does Charlotte. Here could be found long before the de- 
pression a charity committee auxiliary, associated charities 
auxiliary, industrial committee, better boys’ movement, 
branch of the war camp community service, a good sani- 
torium hospital, Carnegie Branch Library, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A. night school, and Johnson C. Smith University. 
Durham is also a center of intellectual institutions for the 
colored race. Here they had a Y. M. C. A., good public 
schools, high schools and college facilities. Wilmington 
and Kannapolis likewise have Y. M. C. A.’s and other in- 
stitutions for Negroes.’ 

Much of the progress of Durham and the Negro in the 
state would have been impossible without the great work 
of John Merrick. Julian S. Carr called him a Chesterfield 
and a polished gentleman. Mayor Newsome in speaking 
of him in a memorial service on June 18, 1920, praised him 
for his work in organizing the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; and others have called him America’s 
greatest Negro. Few companies in America have made 
greater progress than the North Carolina Mutual and 
Provident Association, 1899 to 1915. It had $4,986,344.40 


* Report of Governor’s Commission, op. cit., 68-73. 
* Ibid., 72, 76. 
 W. D. Weatherford, op. cit., 68-9. 
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of insurance in force; resources of $108,713.41; and did 
business in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
He was the financial leader. The main floor of the Mutual 
Life Insurance building was occupied by the Mechanics 
and Farmers Bank which was patronized by the whites as 
well as the colored. In the same building was housed the 
Mutual Building and Loan Association. John Merrick was 
the leader also in these organizations. The building and 
loan company, together with the Southern Fidelity and 
Surety Company, were the only companies in the world of 
their kind operated entirely by Negroes. This company 
handled bonds, personal accident insurance, fidelity and 
security business.” 

John Merrick was born in slavery in Clinton, North 
Carolina, in 1859. He worked in a brick yard and in a bar- 
ber shop; and soon had three white and two colored shops 
of his own. It is said that J. S. Carr loaned him the money 
to start his business, and that Washington Duke gave the 
printing press that was used in starting the first Negro 
newspaper, and white bankers assisted him to start the 
colored bank. Many whites assisted in making Durham a 
center of Negro life.? 

North Carolina has assumed leadership in the entire 
South in the field of Negro education, health, and social 
welfare. On account of this many Negroes have immi- 
grated into the state. This transient class provides about 
forty per cent of the inmates of the state’s institutions for 
delinquents, defectives, and dependents. This has tended 
to break down the better economic and social standards of 
the North Carolina Negroes. For instance, in 1925 sev- 
enty per cent of the Negroes convicted in Buncombe 
county were from adjoining states.’” 


™ News and Observer, June 19, 1920; November 22, 1931; Insurance 
Leader, (a clipping in the University of North Carolina Library). 


8 Thid.; Boyd, Story of Durham, 221, 280-81. 
*® North Carolina Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 13. 
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On January 1, 1925, an extensive welfare program was 
made possible by the Laura Spelman-Rockefeller Memorial 
for the study of social problems and to stimulate self help 
among the Negroes. North Carolina was the first state to 
undertake public welfare for the Negro on an extended 
scale. The state Tubercular Sanitorium at Sanitorium, 
North Carolina, has its Negro division; the Lincoln Hos- 
pital at Durham, and the St. Agnes Hospital at Raleigh are 
general hospitals for Negroes. Washington Duke and 
his sons, Benjamin N. and James B. Duke, started the Lin- 
coln Hospital at a cost of $13,000.00. These same men later 
donated $20,000.00 to it while the city and county appro- 
priated money for its operation. In 1921, $150,000.00 was 
raised for the institution with B. N. and J. A. Duke giving 
$75,000.00. Whites and colored gave $25,000.00 each; and 
the city and county donated $12,500.00 each. The city 
agree to donate $900.00 a year and the county agreed to 
give $3,300.00 annually.?® 

At Raleigh is located the Negro Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 
Asylum; and at Goldsboro is located the Negro Insane 
Asylum, where 1,200 patients are cared for. They often 
return to the county the less violent ones to make room for 
the more violent from the same county. The state has not 
made any provision for the colored feebleminded.!® 

From January 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, $20,210.00 was 
spent in the state for social welfare work among the Ne- 
groes, with all except $5,800.00 coming from the public 
funds of the state; and this amount was contributed by 
the Negroes. The average pay for the social workers was 
$90.00 a month.” On January 13, 14, 15, 1926, a public 
welfare institute was held at Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, where the leaders of the state gathered to discuss their 


” a 


North Carolina Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 7, 9, 10, 12, 17. 
** Boyd, Story of Durham, 280-1, 221. 

** North Carolina Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 13. 

 Tbhid., 21. 
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problems.** The program to which the Negroes of the 
state have responded most creditably was broadcast over the 
radio in 1926, presented to the 3,700 Negro teachers en- 
rolled in the accredited summer schools that year, to the 
faculty and students at the colleges, and at a large number 
of mass meetings. The North Carolina Press, the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Negro Press, pamphlets and books have 
also codperated.’” In 1925, still 14.09 per cent of all white 
births and 70.55 per cent of all Negro births were attended 
by midwives. Thisis about 26,000 or one-third of the births 
of the entire state. This is rather discouraging; however, 
since state regulations have been enforced the conditions 
have improved.” 

By December 31, 1930, thirty-five counties of the state 
had welfare work for the Negroes under a good organiza- 
tion with twenty-six trained social workers. During the six 
years before this date $162,000.00 was spent for salaries 
alone for this work.’™ 

North Carolina Commission on Inter-racial Coédperation 
is a part of, and works in codperation with the committee 
of Inter-racial Codperation. It has hundreds of county 
and local groups organized for the purpose of promoting 
better relations between the two races.” 

The Morrison Training School, the North Carolina In- 
dustrial Home for Colored Girls, Oxford Colored Orphan- 
age, North Carolina Tubercular Sanitorium, State Hospital 
for the Negro Insane, North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, 
prison camps, prisons, hospitals, and the like have been 
examined as a part of this social welfare work."* The Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs purchased 300 acres of land at 
Efland, where they erected modern frame buildings for un- 
8 North Carolina Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 25. 
© Thid., 25, 33, 34. 
© Hobbs, North Carolina, Economic and Social, 289. 

1 Southern Workman, August, 1931. 


™ Building Good Will through Conference and Codperation. 
™8 North Carolina Welfare Program for the Negroes, 35. 
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fortunate colored girls. White women assisted, and col- 
ored women donated $30,000.00 for the enterprise. A bill 
to have the state take it over failed to pass the legislature 
in 1925.4. The Morrison School comprises 300 acres and 
four buildings at a cost of $100,000.00. The Negro Elks 
donated $5,000.00 for a dormitory here. The legislature 
has helped on the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, and 
B. N. Duke donated $15,000.00 for a Negro ward there.” 

In 1932 the Seventh Annual Public Welfare Institute 
of Negroes was held at the Bishop Tubble Training School 
with the expenses paid from state funds."*® Due to a more 
enlightened program among the Negroes, prominent mem- 
bers of the race in the state met on March 31, 1932, at Dur- 
ham, where they organized the first ‘‘Independent Voters 
League”’ in the South.” 

By 1925 the state employed for extension work among 
the Negroes an assistant state leader, eighteen county 
agents, six agents in home demonstration work, and one 
state leader for boys and girls."'* Due to the influence of 
North Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, and Missouri have undertaken 
social work among the Negroes.’ 

The Smith-Hughes exhibition at the State Fair in Ral- 
eigh displaying vocational work among the Negroes is most 
interesting and instructive. Even the Agricultural Educa- 
tional Review was very free in its comment on this work, 
and the New York Times said that North Carolina was do- 
ing more for Negro welfare than any state in the Union.” 

Into all enterprises and professions of the state the Ne- 


™* North Carolina Social Welfare Program for Negroes, 37-8. 

45 Thid., 38, 40; Southern Workman, August, 1931. 

"° News and Observer, March 12, 1932. 

“Wilmington Star, April 2, 1932. 

™’ Building Good Wiil through Codperation and Conference. 

1°07. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 355, Sept., 1925, 5. 

” Agricultural Educational Review, April, 1922; Greensboro Daily News, 
February 5, 1923. 
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groes have entered and made a success. In many parts of 
the state they have published newspapers which have been 
very successful. The Asheville Enterprise operated for 
three years without missing a number and perhaps much 
longer. Twenty-one other newspapers filed in the postoffice 
in Asheville did not make such a record, for none of them 
ran for more than six months without missing a number. 
This paper was praised by many men of the state through 
word of mouth and by letter for its worthiness, strength of 
influence, purpose, and policies.'** 


SociaL AND Economic ACHIEVEMENT 


Doubtless no people in history ever began life with as 
little property as the Negroes did in 1865. Most of them 
did not have decent clothing, to say nothing of property. 
Charitable associations, the army, Freedsmen’s Bureau, 
and other governmental organizations provided for them, 
but this had to end. Many of the Negroes never moved 
from their former shacks; others moved about for awhile, 
just to see if they could, and then returned to their former 
homes, while many became floaters. They soon learned 
that the government would not give the proverbial ‘‘forty 
acres and a mule,’’ and decided that they would have to 
work out their own salvation. 

In 1865 the total valuation of all property in North 
Carolina was only $127,000,000.00, and the census of 1920 
shows that the Negroes of the state owned far more than 
a million acres of farm property valued at $125,000,000.00, 
which, added to their city real estate, would make their real 
estate worth more than $200,000,000.00.'2? For instance, 
Charles Jones, the millionaire Negro of Winston-Salem, 
owned more real estate than any one else in the city except 


*™ Asheville Citizen, March 7, 1926. On that date it had not missed an 
issue for three years. 
23 Southern Workman, August, 1924. 
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the Reynolds family.’ In the short time since the Civil 
War Negroes have accumulated not less than $250,000,000.- 
00 worth of property, for they list $125,000,000.00 worth of 
property at about sixty per cent of its value, and are al- 
lowed $300.00 worth of personal exemptions. While the 
average Negro of the state, according to the tax books, 
owned one-eighth as much property as the average white 
man, they have twenty-eight per cent of the population and 
only four per cent of the wealth.’*4 

In 1925, of the 283,495 farms of the state, the Negroes 
operated 80,966, an increase of 15,310 in fifteen years. Dur- 
ing this period thirty-five counties lost Negro farmers and 
sixty-five gained so as to make a net gain of more than fif- 
teen thousand, or 23.3 per cent. During the same period 
the number of white farmers increased from 188,069 to 
202,516, or 7.3 per cent. In eleven counties there were 
more Negro than white farmers while twenty-eight coun- 
ties containd more than a thousand colored farmers each.’*® 
In thirteen counties of the state the Negroes have a major- 
ity of the farms, and in eighteen counties the farms oper- 
ated by the Negroes increased fifty per cent or more be- 
tween 1910 and 1925. In 1920 the Negroes made up 29.8 per 
cent of the population and operated 28.5 per cent of the 
farms. In 1925, 27.3 per cent of the Negroes owned part or 
all of the land they cultivated. The land-owning Negroes 
are seldom brought into court for crime when compared 
with the landless or laboring class. However, the farms 
of the Negroes do not compare with the value of the white 
farms, for they are poorer and the improvements are few 
and old.??" 


%* Newspaper clipping scrap book. His great wealth, however, could 
not prevent his arrest and imprisonment when his high powered automobile 
stalled across the highway, forcing a loaded bus over a twenty-five foot em- 
bankment. 

** Hobbs, North Carolina, Economic and Social, 187. 

* Hobbs, op. cit., 89, 93. 

* Thid. 

™" Thid., 62-64, 114. 
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From 1790 to 1880 the Negro population ratio has in- 
creased every decade except 1830-40, and since 1880 the 
white population ratio has increased every decade. It was 
61.96 per cent in 1880 and 69.7 per cent in 1920.'*° In 1900 
the whites operated 75.6 per cent of the farms, but in 1925 
they operated only 71.4 per cent of them; and from 1900 
to 1920 the Negroes increased their cultivated area from 
2,955,138 acres to 3,437,442 acres.'*° 

In 1920, of the 753,407 Negroes of the state 467,442 lived 
on the farm, and 140,984 lived in towns and cities.4°° In 
1900 the average white farm for the owner was 116.6 acres, 
while in 1910 it was 102.4 acres. For tenants it was 74.4 
acres and 67 acres respectively. During the same period 
the average farm owned by a colored man decreased from 
53.9 acres in 1900 to 48.5 acres in 1910, and tenant farms 
from 52.4 acres in 1900 to 46.6 acres in 1910. During the 
same period the average white farm increased from $1,- 
004.00 to $2,060.00 in value, while the colored farms for all 
classes increased from $422.00 to $1,055.00 for each farm.!* 

In 1909, 44,256 colored farmers raised an average of 5.3 
bales of cotton on 10.7 acres. They raised 232,536 bales or 
30 per cent of the crop; that year they grew 5,876,253 bush- 
els of corn or 17.3 per cent of the crop; 32,753,810 pounds 
of tobacco, or 23.6 per cent of the crop, valued at $3,171,- 
318.00 or 22 per cent of the value of the crop; 1,375,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes, or 16.2 per cent of the crop; 
76,264 bushels of peanuts, or 39.1 per cent of the crop; 
4,042 bushels of rice, or 35.6 per cent of the crop; and large 
amounts of wheat, oats, potatoes and the like.’** 

In Chowan, Gates, Camden, Currituck, Perquimans, 
Pasquotank, Bertie, and Hertford, there were in 1926, 
56,164 Negroes grouped in 11,284 families with property 


’ Hobbs, op cit., 62. 

** Connor, History of North Carolina, II, 587. 

™ Farm Population of the United States, 1920, 286, 315. 

™ Abstract of the Thirteenth Census of the United States, 625. 

™* Negro Population of the United States, 1790-1915, 584, 588-9, 595. 
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valued at $8,763,540.00.133 In Dare and Mitchell counties 
100 per cent of the Negro farmers owned their own farms; 
in Transylvania, 93.8 per cent; in Graham, 92.3 per cent; in 
Swain, 92 per cent; in Jackson, 89 per cent; in Ashe, 89.9 
per cent; and in Cherokee, 89.9 per cent. In Nash they 
owned only 21.1 per cent; and in Jones only 19.4 per cent 
of their farms. In twenty-six counties they owned more 
than 60 per cent of their farms, and in thirty-six counties 
more than fifty per cent of them.’** The Negroes were well 
supplied with horses and mules. In 1910 they owned 24,- 
962 work horses while the whites owned only 131,023. The 
Negroes owned 34,582 work mules while the whites owned 
only 69,992 at the time.’® 

On the other hand the tenant system of the state is de- 
plorable. In 1900 41.4 per cent of the farmers were ten- 
ants, and in 1925 it was 45.2 per cent for both races. Dur- 
ing this period the percentage of colored tenants increased 
from 40 per cent of the total to 45 per cent of it in 1925.7°° 
That same year 34.3 per cent of the white farmers and 72.7 
per cent of the colored farmers were tenants. In fourteen 
counties over half of the white farmers and in sixty-seven, 
over half of the Negro farmers were tenants. In twelve 
counties there were less than fifty Negro farmers in each. 
In twenty counties over eighty per cent of the Negro farm- 
ers were tenants. In Edgecombe county 96.6 per cent of 
the colored farmers were tenants, and in Macon only 3.9 
per cent were tenants. In Greene 72 per cent of the white 
farmers were tenants while in Dare only 3.9 per cent were 
tenants.'*" 

In 1910 among the white farmers 65.9 per cent of them 
owned their own land; 0.6 per cent were managers; 39.6 
per cent were tenants. In 1920 these figures were changed 

** The Independent, Elizabeth City, Nov. 12, 1926. 

4 Hobbs, op. cit., 357. 

** Negro Population of the United States, 1790-1915, 621-2. 


™ Connor, History of North Carolina, II, 587. 
7 News Letter, April 24, 1929. 
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to 66.7 per cent, 0.4 per cent, and 32.8 per cent, respectively. 
In 1910 the percentages for the colored farmers were 32.7 
per cent, 0.1 per cent, and 67.2 per cent, while in 1920 they 
were 29.2 per cent owners, 0.1 per cent managers, and 70.7 
per cent tenants. In 1920 the total value of the 76,290 col- 
ored farms of the state was $229,534,277.00.'** The Negroes 
owned $107,145,000.00 of the taxable wealth of the state, 
while the whites owned $2,293,253,000.00 of it.°° The ten- 
ants of the state do not keep many milch cows, especially 
the colored ones, but the tendency is for them to own more 
since they are becoming better educated. In the colored 
land grant colleges 39.1 per cent of the courses are in agri- 
culture and only 21.2 per cent are in the professional sub- 
jects.**° 

In eighteen counties of the state, in the cotton and to- 
bacco sections, the white and colored tenants work side by 
side in nearly equal numbers. Generally speaking the Ne- 
gro tenants of the state are better off than the white ten- 
ants. In Warren county the Negroes owned more than 
fifty per cent of all the owned farms, while in Halifax forty- 
nine per cent, in Vance and Richmond thirty-six per cent, 
in Robeson thirty-five per cent, and in Northampton thirty 
per cent.'* Of the 139,713 homes occupied in 1900 by Ne- 
groes, 29,019 were owned by those who lived in them, and in 
1910 the number had increased to 40,118 homes owned by 
them. Of these colored homes 20,247 were unencumbered 
in 1900 and 29,265 in 1910. In 1900, of the 55,356 farmers, 
16,952 owned their farm homes with 11,909 unencumbered, 
while the number had increased to 20,491 colored farm own- 
ers in 1910 with 14,997 unencumbered of the 63,818 farm 
homes of the Negroes.'* 

In 1887 the Negroes owned two lots in Durham, and 

2% State Compendium of Fourteenth Census, North Carolina, 68. 

7° News Letter, October 3, 1926. 

* Hobbs, op. cit., 108; Extension Service Circular, 173. 


*“ Hamilton, History of North Carolina, III, 413. 
2 Negro Population, 1790-1915, 468. 
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1,366 acres in the county; in 1909 they owned 616 lots and 
7,130 acres; and in 1916 939 lots and 8,856 acres in the 
county. In 1887 the Negroes of the county reported a total 
valuation of $8,696.00 for taxes; in 1909 it was $583,036.00; 
in 1916, $866,207.00; and in 1923, $4,298,067.00. In 1916 
the city valuation alone of personal and real property was 
$644,376.00, while in 1923 the amount was $3,139,688.00. 
This increased wealth was largely due to the work of John 
Merrick, Dr. Aaron M. Moore, and Charles C. Spaulding.** 
In 1912 the average colored family in Durham paid tax on 
about $500.00 which had more than doubled in ten years.’ 
In 1924 the average taxable wealth of the Negroes of the 
state was $133.00, while it was only $34.00 in 1910. In 1924 
the average per capita taxable wealth for the state was 
$980.00. In Durham in 1924 the average taxable wealth for 
the Negroes of Durham was $335.00; while in Yancy it was 
only $63.00. Five mountain counties did not report any 
taxable wealth for the Negroes, while three city and three 
mountain counties reported the largest per capita wealth 
for the Negroes; and next came the tidewater and mid-state 
counties where the Negro ratio is not so great. They have 
accumulated more wealth in the counties where there are 
large cities and in the counties where they form a moderate 
ratio of the total population. Where they form a large ratio 
as in the cotton and tobacco counties and where there is a 
small ratio they have not acquired property so rapidly.’* 
In addition to the state and county tax they pay four per 
cent of the tax to support the local government.'*® 

In all parts of the state the Negroes own many town 
lots. For instance, in 1929 they owned 308 in Alamance; 
306 in Anson; 908 in Beaufort; 988 in Cabarrus; 505 in 
Catawba; 724 in Columbus; 2,126 in Craven; 1,346 in Cum- 
berland; 3,303 in Durham; 1,883 in Edgecombe; 3,117 in 
Forsyth; 1,496 in Gaston, 3,626 in Guilford; 878 in Halifax; 

*8W. K. Boyd, Story of Durham, 284. 

““ World’s Work, Jan., 1912, W. E. B. DuBois, Uplifting Black Durham. 


*““ Hobbs, op. cit., 188, News Letter, August 2, 1922. 
““ News Letter, August 2, 1922. 
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733 in Johnston; 900 in Vance; 1,788 in Wayne; 1,825 in 
Wilson; 1,295 in Lenoir; 2,533 in Mecklenburg; 1,411 in 
Montgomery; 1,460 in Moore; 2,490 in New Hanover; 1,301 
in Pitt; and 1,411 in Rowan.’*" 

Although the Negroes have made great progress in edu- 
cation in the state it is still far behind what it should be. 
For instance, in an examination of 1,000 farmers in Edge- 
ecombe, Chatham, and Madison counties, in the three sec- 
tions of the state, the white operator landlord showed an 
average of having reached grade 6.4 in school; the white 
owner, operator reached grade 4.33; the white tenant grade 
3.97; white cropper grade 3.07; while the Negro owner, 
operator had reached grade 2.97; Negro owner, landlord 
grade 2.00; Negro tenant grade 1.55; and Negro cropper 
grade 0.98.*48 

Not only do the Negroes of the state engage in raising 
the staple crops, but they engage in dairy farming, turpen- 
tine farming, gardening, florists, fruit growing, nursery, 
landscape gardening, animal husbandry, stock breeding, 
fishing and many other such occupations.’ 

A more detailed study of certain sections of the state 
shows that the Negroes have emerged into a new social, 
economic, and intellectual order. For instance, Colored 
Charlotte, one of the city’s most noted suburbs, just two 
miles from the heart of the city, is a city within itself. It 
has modern homes, street cars, beautiful well paved streets, 
good schools, fine churches, and an air of prosperity. Here 
are located St. Michael Episcopal School, Johnson C. Smith 
University, supplemented with such as several literary 
clubs, sewing circles, and similar organizations. In 1915 
the Negro population was 19,000 for the city and 20,000 
for the county. In the city alone in 1915 the schools were 
worth $262,080.00 and the churches were worth $404,800.00. 
In the city lived thirty-seven preachers and twenty-seven 


** Annual Report of the State Board of Assessment, 1930. 
“® Hobbs, op. cit., 269. 
“° Negro Population, 1790-1915. 
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pastors. The colored people had 9,042 church members and 
4,050 Sunday School pupils. Here were 805 owned homes 
worth $874,440.00, taxable property worth $1,063,589.00, 
building and loan $284,250.00, annual business worth $232,- 
588.00, and a total valuation of at least $407,098.00.'*° 

In Charlotte at this time could be found a Carnegie 
Library for Negroes, a city library, and publishing house 
for religious literature, owned and operated entirely by Ne- 
groes. Here were many good business and professional 
men, including ninety-two barbers, two lawyers, two hun- 
dred and twenty-two insurance agents, two librarians, 
sixty-four country teachers, thirty-nine city teachers, twen- 
ty professors, eighty-seven ministers, twelve doctors, fifty- 
five hackmen, eighty draymen, forty plasterers, forty brick 
masons, fifty-five carpenters, six shoe shine parlors, twenty 
shoe making shops, twenty-six pressing clubs, twenty-four 
grocery stores, three editors, fourteen printers, twenty- 
seven clerks, thirty nurses, forty painters, two cabinet mak- 
ers, twenty tailors, three insurance companies, two under- 
takers, three hotels, five drug stores, ten boarding houses, 
five blacksmith shops, two pool rooms, twenty wood-yards, 
twenty-four barbershops, twenty-one restaurants, three 
real estate companies, and other similar businesses.’ 

It is a question whether the Negroes are as well off in 
any other city in the world as they are in Durham, where 
they live in their own section of the city and have practical- 
ly all the conveniences of the whites. Here can be found 
many industries owned and operated by the Negroes. But 
much of their income is derived from the great tobacco fac- 
tories where they work. In 1903 Julian S. Carr, Jr., helped 
the Negroes start a hosiery mill, operated entirely by them, 
the first textile mill in the country where they furnished all 
the labor. The white people immediately objected, saying 
it was taking the bread from the mouths of the whites, 
threatened to blow up the mill, and would not speak to the 


” Colored Charlotte, 1915, 6, 11, 18. 
™ H. L. Pike, Address on Emancipation Day, 6. 
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white mechanic, but the work continued. It opened with 
fifty hands, and by 1919 it was working 400, making 2,500 
to 3,000 dozen pairs of hose each day. In six months the 
Negroes could make an average of six dozen pairs a day 
of nine hours, which is standard. In 1919 a branch was set 
up in Goldsboro partly operated by Negroes, and the com- 
pany was so successful that it soon had a chain of fourteen 
mills. After fourteen years of operation 200 had been with 
the plant at least two years, 150 over eight years, and twen- 
ty-one eleven years.’ 

Perhaps no town in America has attracted as fine a class 
of Negroes as has Durham. The first Negro in the town was 
Louis the slave of W. N. Pratt, and after the war the first 
Negroes to locate there were refined. Among these were 
Dempsey Henderson, George and Cynthia Pearson, Monroe 
Jordan, Robert Justice, R. B. Fitzgerald, Charles Amey, 
and David Porter. George Pearson bought a large tract of 
land in the Hayti region, while others purchased real estate 
in other sections of the city. Fitzgerald became the city’s 
and county’s largest and leading brick manufacturer. 
These men and their children became leaders in business, 
education and manufacturing.’** In no place perhaps have 
the whites been so tolerant and helpful to the Negroes. The 
Durham Morning Herald expressed this attitude when it 
said, ‘‘If the Negro is going down for God’s sake let it be 
because of his own fault and not because of our pushing 
him.’”!** 

In 1880 John Merrick went to Durham as a barber; 
eight years later arrived Dr. Aaron McDuffie Moore, who 
had passed an examination to practice medicine, ranking 
second in a class of forty-six; and seven years later Charles 
Clinton Spaulding located in the city. In 1899 these men 
started the North Carolina Mutual and Provident Associa- 
tion, which the previous year had been organized by seven 


8 Boyd, op. cit., 125. 
53 Thid., 278, 289. 
4 Thid., 278. 
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men investing therein fifty dollars each. James B. Duke 
urged Merrick to undertake it. At the time of the reorgani- 
zation the weekly premiums amounted to $29.50, and the 
company could not pay its first death claim of $40.00 until 
the stockholders took money from their pockets to make 
up the deficit. In 1905 new and permanent quarters were 
selected. The company purchased a lot on Parrish Street 
in the center of the Durham business district and later 
erected thereon a six-story brick building. In 1919 the 
assessment insurance feature was eliminated, and in 1919 
the name of the business was changed to the North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life Insurance Company. Wide awake agents 
under the stimulus of the active C. C. Spaulding extended 
the operation of the company into the neighboring states 
and beyond. By 1923 its assets were nearly $2,000,000.00, 
with $1,870,885.00 in policy reserves and over $41,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. In 1923 it took over three minor 
companies. The state insurance commissioner said, ‘‘The 
company is the only mutual life organization in North 
Carolina of any size which is owned and managed exclu- 
sively for the policy holders.’’”* 

In 1920 with Wante Gomez as leader the Bankers’ Fire 
Insurance Comany was organized at Durham. It soon took 
over the Great Southern of Georgia, and by 1923 it had 
business in five states, with over seven millions in risk, a 
paid up capital of $200,000.00 with reserves to policy hold- 
ers of $235,779.66.1" 

Early in 1907 some Negroes went from Raleigh to Dur- 
ham to work up a building and loan association, but they 
organized a bank instead. By February, 1907, they had 
$10,000.00 subscribed, and the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank was organized. R. B. Fitzgerald, W. G. Pearson, 
John Merrick, Dr. J. E. Shepard, J. A. Dodson, and Dr. 
S. I. Warren (Druggist) were the leaders. Its capital was 
soon raised to $15,000.00 and later to $20,000.00. In 1920 

* Boyd, op. cit., 285-6. 

“ Thid., 287-8. 

™ Boyd, op. cit., 287-8. 
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the Fraternal Bank and ‘Trust Company was organized, but 
it soon merged with its predecessor.’ 

In 1921 the Durham Commercial and Security Company 
was chartered. Three years later Durham was selected as 
the home office of the Mutual Negro Finance Corporation 
with a million dollars capital. Robert R. Moton, the suc- 
cessor to Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, was its presi- 
dent, C. C. Spaulding was the vice president and chairman 
of the executive committee. It operated in the entire na- 
tion, stimulating business, providing capital for all kinds 
of enterprises among the Negroes, and selling securities. 
In 1914 the Negro Hosiery Mill was organized in Durham, 
but it was soon sold out to the Durham Hosiery Mill. How- 
ever, C. C. Amey, its manager, went into business, establish- 
ing the Anvil Brand hosiery, having the hose made under 
contract. Almost every profession and trade is well repre- 
sented in Durham by the Negroes. 

In the school, the church, and club the Durham Negro is 
seen at his best. The city has twenty-three Negro churches, 
the oldest, St. Joseph African Methodist Church, was or- 
ganized in 1869. The Sunday School of the First Church 
supports a missionary in Hayti. Durham became a center 
of education just after the war and has continued to hold 
that position.“ By 1885 Durham county had twenty-three 
colored schools, with 1,133 pupils, and an average teacher’s 
salary of $34.20, while the whites had only thirty teachers, 
and 1,082 pupils. In 1897 the average attendance for the 
colored schools was 87 per cent, while it was only 77 per 
cent for the white schools. The first graded school for col- 
ored children was organized in Durham in 1889. The Hill- 
side Park High School, costing $125,000.00, together with 
the two grammar schools, are parts of the city system. 
James Whitted and William G. Pearson were noted teach- 
ers in Durham.’® The State College of Arts at Durham is 

* Boyd, op. cit., 288-9. 

 Thid., 291. 
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an excellent school for those who have nothing but perse- 
verance. In 1903 the Volk Amenia Society was organized 
for promoting music and lectures. About the same time 
the Schubert Shakespeare Club began to function, and a 
little later the Twentieth Century Club. Other clubs have 
been instituted from time to time. In 1922 was organized 
a Y. M. C. A. with a paid director, as well as a Federated 
Women’s Club and a Community Helpers Club, to aid home 
buying, civic improvement, and the conquest of disease.’® 

Dr. Aaron Moore started in 1913 a Sunday School 
library at the White Rock Baptist Church; in 1916 he rent- 
ed a building for it and subscriptions kept it up, and when 
they later bought a building Merrick donated one-fourth 
the cost. In 1917 the city began to appropriate $30.00 a 
month for the library, which was increased to $50.00 a 
month the next year. In 1918 the county began to grant 
thereto also $20.00 a month.’ 

Booker T. Washington said of Durham, ‘‘Of all the 
Southern cities I have visited I found here the sanest atti- 
tude of the white people towards the blacks .. . I never saw 
in a city of this size so many prosperous carpenters, brick- 
masons, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, cotton mill operators, 
and tobacco factory workers among the Negroes.’’ W. E. 
B. DuBois wrote, ‘‘There is in this small city a group of 
five thousand or more colored people, whose social and 
economic development is perhaps more striking than that 
of any other group in the nation.’ 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE STATE 


The Negroes of the state have a place in history. They 
were not slackers in the Civil War. They did their part. 
Never in the uistory of the world was a class more loyal 
than the colored race to the South during the war. They 
staid at home and worked to feed the armies and families 

*® Boyd, op. cit., 294-5. 


* Tbid., 296. 
%* Ibid., 277. 
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of those who were fighting against the Negroes, and when 
given a chance some of them fought on the side of the Con- 
federacy. The state likewise furnished 3,156 soldiers to the 
Union army. Of these 360 died from all causes. Four of 
these were officers killed in action, twenty-five were pri- 
vates, thirteen privates died of wounds, while four officers 
and 213 privates died of disease. These Negroes were in 
the First Regiment of Heavy Artillery A. D., First Regi- 
ment of Infantry A. D., First Regiment Infantry, Second 
Regiment Infantry, Second and Third Regiment Infantry 
A. D., and Third Regiment Mounted Infantry. The Second 
Regiment of Mounted Infantry was composed of white men 
entirely.’® 

Nor were the Negroes of the state slackers in the World 
War. They did their part of the fighting when called on 
by the government; and they also contributed of their 
means for the support of the war. In nineteen counties of 
the state war saving stamps were over subscribed, ranging 
from 100 per cent in six counties to 128 per cent in Greene 
County. The average Negro percentage of the population 
of these counties was 42, and they subscribed 106 
per cent of their allotment. In six of these counties there 
were more Negroes than whites. In the fourteen counties 
where the Negro population was greater than the whites 
the subscription of the stamps was eighty per cent of the 
allotment, which was four per cent higher than for the en- 
tire state. Several colored men and women became mem- 
bers of the Limit Club, and took $1,000.00 worth each, and 
Dr. C. H. Hines took $4,000.00, the limit for himself and 
family. The poorest Negroes bought what they could and 
the Negroes pledged themselves to buy war saving stamps 
far more in keeping with their ability than did the whites. 
The fact that North Carolina did not go over the top was 
not due to her Negroes.’ 

16. H. Dyer, A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion, 15-16, 30. 


7 Kate M. Herring, The Negro and War Saving in the World War, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XVIII, 1919. 
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Usually there are more prosecutions for crime among 
the Negroes than among the whites, but in some counties 
this is not the case. In Scotland per 1,000 population there 
were 4.4 prosecutions for the whites and only 1.8 for the 
Negroes; in New Hanover it was 4.7 for each race; in 
Avery it was 5.7 for the whites and 0 for the Negroes; in 
Dare it was 5.7 for the whites to 0 for the Negroes; in 
Vance it was 6.8 for the whites to 4.9 for the Negroes; and 
in Tyrel it was 9 for the whites to 2.7 for the Negroes.’® 
In 1924-5 the records of the penitentiary display these 
facts: 


Whites Negroes 
Prohibition violators , 2,469 1,235 
Larceny anes 877 1,110 
Assault with deadly weapon... 615 992 
Murder and manslaughter____..._. 115 216 
Driving while drunk eee Nene 454 158 
False pretense —._. ay eniediag 215 §3108 


In 1921, 68 per cent of the inmates of the penitentiary 
were Negroes, but in 1927 the number had decreased to 38 
per cent. When a train pulled out of Wilson, North Caro- 
lina, with a car full of prisoners for Atlanta it contained 
only three or four Negroes.!” 

The participation of the Negroes in North Carolina in 
politics is extremely interesting. Most of the time before 
the Revolution the free Negroes could vote, but it is not 
known how many actually participated in the elections. 
Under the constitution of 1776 they could vote under the 
same conditions as white men. By the constitutional 
changes in 1835 by a very small majority they lost that 
right entirely. After the Civil War their right to the 
suffrage was restored. They were usually prevented from 
voting by the Ku Klux methods, and then by the constitu- 

‘8 News Letter, March 24, 1926. 

 Thid., July 21, 1926. 


*° Monroe Inquirer, October 21, 1929. 
*™ Hamilton, History of North Carolina, III, 2. 
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tional amendment of 1900 they were eliminated from the 
politics of the state. This amendment did not disfranchise 
them because they were Negroes, but by the educational 
test and grandfather clause practically all of them lost the 
vote. 

‘*Forty acres and a mule’’ upset the Negroes just after 
the War. Agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, it is said, 
hindered their return to a settled life; and ‘‘carpetbaggers”’ 
and ‘‘scalawags’’ agitated their complacency. The war 
left both slaveholders and slaves helpless, but many say 
that the former derived more real benefit from it than did 
the latter, for it led to the dignity of labor. The freedmen 
confused freedom with idleness, but most of them when not 
influenced by the whites soon returned to a life of labor.’” 
The ‘‘scalawags’’ and ‘‘carpetbaggers’’ perhaps caused 
more trouble in the South immediately after the war than 
did every other factor. They used the Negro to elevate 
themselves into power, and when they soon lost their con- 
trol the colored voters became the victims of the hostility 
of the very men who furnished them labor and land. 

While the constitutional convention was meeting in Ral- 
eigh, August, 1865, some leading Negroes held a meeting at 
Wilmington where they called for a general meeting at 
Raleigh of representatives from each district. At this as- 
sembly in Raleigh, September 29, they passed a resolution 
pledging their utmost loyalty to the whites, for they since 
freedom loved ‘‘this land and people more than ever be- 
fore.’"'** This was a real convention of Negroes, dressed 
in the cheapest homespun, assembled ‘‘in the spirit of our 
God,’’ and scarcely a fourth of them able to read.’ The 
convention did not demand the suffrage, but it resolved it- 
self into an equal rights league and began to work toward 
that end.’ At this time the whites of the state did not 

172 Hamilton, op. cit., 162-4. 

1% Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 1027. 


1% Thid., 1027. 
1% Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 2. 
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think that Negro suffrage was possible to say nothing of 
office holding.’”* The constitution of 1865-6 did not provide 
political rights for the Negroes, but it was defeated by a 
majority of 1,982 out of a total vote of 41,172." 

For two years after the close of the war Congress hesi- 
tated. Outrages in the South, new apprentice laws in the 
South, and other events led to Congressional Reconstruc- 
tion by which Negroes were given the suffrage, but it re- 
quired the Reconstruction Acts, the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, and a host of measures to give them 
the ballot for only a few years. The Southern people first 
used force to prevent the Negro from voting and then by 
legislation and constitutional amendments eliminated them 
from politics. Before the election days, November 19, 20, 
1867, 106,721 whites and 72,032 colored men had registered. 
Of this number 93,006 voted for the convention and 32,961 
voted against it, while 53,686 registered voters did not cast 
ballots.17"* When the convention assembled in Raleigh, Jan- 
uary 17, 1868, thirteen conservatives and 107 radicals or 
Republicans were present. Of the latter eighteen were car- 
petbaggers and fifteen were Negroes. Several of the Ne- 
groes were men of ability, with James H. Harris, J. B. 
Wood, and A. H. Galloway as the most able. These fifteen 
were not bad men; but they were easily led, for they had 
had no experience in politics. Perhaps this was the first 
time Negroes ever held office in the state.’ 

In the convention a resolution was passed legalizing all 
marriages during military rule and J. J. Hayes, a colored 
member from Halifax, introduced and procured the pas- 
sage of a resolution declaring, ‘‘it is the sense of the con- 
vention that the marriage and illegal intercourse between 
the races should be discountenanced, and the interest and 


* Hamilton, op. cit., 150. 
17 Thid., 176. 

8 Thid., 251. 

” Tbid., 253-4. 
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happiness of the two races would be best promoted by the 
establishment of separate schools.’’*° 

All who could vote under the Reconstruction Acts were 
permitted to vote for the adoption of the constitution, but 
all males over twenty-one with a few exceptions could vote 
for officers. However, the Military Governor Canby had 
the elections on the same days, April 21, 22, 23, and on the 
same ballot. On the registration books were 117,428 whites 
and 79,444 colored, but only 93,084 voted for the constitu- 
tion and 74,017 voted against it, while 29,773 failed to vote. 
Holden, the Republican candidate for governor, received 
92,235 to 73,590 for Ashe.**! A new regime followed in 
the state.**? 

In the first legislature after the new constitution was 
made, the senate was composed of thirty-eight Republicans 
and twelve Conservatives, while in the house the numbers 
were eighty and forty, respectively. In the senate sat three 
Negroes, Eppes, Galloway, and Hyman, and in the House 
sat sixteen Negroes. Most of the Negroes and some of the 
whites had little education, but none of the colored mem- 
bers were mean or vicious.'** It is said that James H. Har- 
ris, a Negro member, was given $2,000.00 by Deveese to 
withdraw from the race for Congress and that John H. 
Hyman was given $500.00 for his support.’ 

It was a sore blow to the Republicans to lose North 
Carolina in the national election of 1868. By a vote of 96,- 
449 to 83,559 Seymour won over Grant that year. In the 
election, however, five Republicans were elected to Con- 


' Hamilton, op. cit., 270; Journal of the Convention, 473. 

Hamilton, op. cit., 286. 

*2 When the spirits of those who favored the Union were at their lowest 
ebb in 1862-3 the Union League was organized. After the war thousands of 
Negroes joined it, and the whites gradually withdrew. It has been estimated 
that in North Carolina at least 70,000 belonged to it, and that no less than 
90 per cent of the colored voters were members, besides large numbers who 
were not old enough to vote. Hamilton, op. cit., 337. 

3 Thid., 348. 

™ Thid., 368. 
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gress and only two Democrats, but one of these lost his seat 
in a contest. By a vote of thirty-two to six and eighty-six 
to twenty the legislature passed the fifteenth amendment. 
The legislature of 1868 held three sessions.’ 

In the legislature elected in 1870 the same three Ne- 
groes held seats in the senate and nineteen were elected to 
the house. This might be called the young people’s legisla- 
ture for seventy of them were under thirty. J. H. William- 
son, the oldest Negro member, took a leading part in the 
debates. The Democrats tried to gain control of the state, 
and proposed to hold a convention, but it was defeated in 
the summer of 1872 by a vote of 86,077 to 95,252.1°° 

In the legislature of 1872, J. H. Harris, J. A. Hyman, G. 
A. Mabson, and Eppes had seats in the senate, but the 
house contained only twelve Negroes. In the election of 
1874 more Negroes offered themselves for office than be- 
fore.1** In the senate of 1874-5, W. P. Mabson, R. Tucker, 
John Bryant, and J. M. Pascal were Negroes, and in the 
house there were thirteen colored members. This legisla- 
ture provided for an insane asylum at Morganton for the 
whites and one at Wilmington for the colored. However, 
the latter was not built, but was later located at Golds- 
boro.?** 

The conservative whites, therefore, became more and 
more determined to eliminate the Negro from politics. All 
other issues in 1875 sank into insignificance when compared 
with the Negro question. Republican rule in the South was 
almost over; Reconstruction days were fast drawing to a 
close, for the Democrats were regaining more and more of 
the offices. The Democrats of North Carolina were deter- 
mined to make a new constitution, and if possible diserimi- 
nate against the Negroes and Republicans. Few campaigns 
in North Carolina have ever been as bitter as the one of 

‘© Hamilton, op. cit., 381, 417. 

™ Thid., 596, 597, 598. 


“T Ibid., 596-601. 
““ Thid., 604, 607-8. 
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1875, and none has ever been fought with more acri- 
mony.'** The election was close, and W. R. Cox, the Demo- 
cratic chairman, fearing defeat, wired Robeson county, 
‘*As you love the State hold Robeson.’’ The convention is 
said to have been composed of fifty-eight Democrats, fifty- 
eight Republicans, and three independents after the death 
of Alexander Graham. Among the Republicans were six 
Negroes—J. H. Smyth, Wilson Carey, W. P. Mabson, E. J. 
O’Hara, J. R. Page, and J. J. Crosby. 95,037 Democrats 
had voted and 95,190 Republicans. Neither party could 
hope for much.” 

There had been much fraud in the election; ballot boxes 
had been thrown out, and many charges were made. When 
the Democrats were declared elected in Robeson the Re- 
publicans brought suit before Judge Settle, but after hear- 
ing the arguments he passed the buck to the convention, and 
refused to seat the delegates. The Democrats of this 
county had their certificates of election signed by the sher- 
iff, while the Republicans had theirs from certain poll hold- 
ers. The president of the convention seated the two Demo- 
crats as had been done in several other instances.'*! The 
question was considered apparently on technical grounds. 
No one can say that the Negro members of the convention 
were not above the average in intelligence. Even the Sen- 
tinel could not criticise the colored membership.’ Since 
the convention was so evenly divided, however, it was hard 
to organize, and after the tenth ballot it was proposed that 
they go home, but this motion was lost by a vote of thirty- 
five to eighty-four. Smyth, the colored member from New 
Hanover, was very much opposed to it. Twice more the 
convention voted down the proposal to adjourn. After the 
fourteenth ballot, Ransom made a speech justifying his 
act, and then voted for himself as president of the conven- 

*° Hamilton, op. cit., 634. 

 Thid., 634-5. 


11 Sentinel, September 2, 1875; September 6, 1875. 
2 Daily Sentinel, a strong Democratic paper. 
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tion. The vote was Ransom, sixty, Dockery, fifty-eight, 
and Durham, one.’® 

The situation became further upset by the death of one 
of the delegates, Alexander Graham, leaving a vacancy in 
the convention. When orators were demanded to sing the 
praise of Graham, O’Hara, Smyth, and Crosby, three Ne- 
gro members, were chosen among the eight to eulogize this 
noted man.’* The speech of Smyth was most fittingly 
worded and eloquently delivered. More appropriate re- 
marks could scarcely have been made than were delivered 
by him.'* 

Of the thirty amendments adopted sixteen passed the 
convention unanimously and only four were adopted by a 
strict party vote. They had to make just such changes as 
would appeal to the members on account of principles in- 
stead of party politics. O’Hara tried to push through 
an amendment to make cohabitation of a white person with 
a Negro a felony, but by forty-six to fifty-nine it was de- 
feated. When Tourgee, one of the most notorious of the 
carpetbaggers, tried to make sexual intercourse between 
the races a misdemeanor, it was likewise defeated, but the 
vote was only forty-three to sixty-one.’** The number be- 
longing to each party in the convention is often given as 
fifty-nine Democrats, fifty-eight Republicans, and two in- 
dependents—Ransom and Wilcox, both noted men.’ 

On the committee on amendments, composed of nine of 
the leading men in the convention, John H. Smyth was 
placed.’ When Manning proposed to pay the members of 
the convention $400.00 instead of $300.00 for the term, 
Tourgee proposed $200.00, with Smyth on the third read- 
ing voting with Tourgee. It was, however, defeated by a 


*8 Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1875, 6, 10, 12-22. 
* Thid., 65-6. 

** Daily News, Raleigh, September 18, 1875. Copy of his speech. 
™ Hamilton, op. cit., 642. 

™ Thid., 641. 

Sentinel, September 3, 1875. 

1” Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1875, 40-41. 
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vote of thirty-three to seventy-four.°° Smyth introduced a 
proposal to compel mortality and birth certificates, but it 
was referred to the committee on municipal corporations.” 
Smyth proposed to add to a disfranchisement amendment, 
‘“but all persons who shall deny the being of Almighty God, 
since becoming citizens of the United States, or being con- 
victed of corruption or malpractice in office, unless such 
person shall have been legally restored to the rights of 
citizenship shall be ineligible to hold office in this state.’’”* 
This, however, was defeated. The reporters were hostile 
to Smyth. He even had to rise to a point of personal privi- 
lege, because they placed ‘‘colored’”’ after his name and 
‘‘Mr.”’ after the names of the other members.” 

Before the end of the convention O’Hara again brought 
up the question of inter-racial relations, and proposed that 
the constitution grant to the legislature the power to make 
cohabitation of a white man with a colored woman to the 
third generation a felony. Although it was lost by a vote 
of forty-six to fifty-nine, both Smyth and Tourgee voted 
fee. 

In discussing separate schools for the races Crosby, a 
Negro, proposed an amendment that the colored children 
should have equal advantages with the white children in 
their vicinage, and that all money raised for education 
should be ‘‘ratiobly divided between white and colored 
children of each race within school age.’’?°> However, the 
proposal was lost. 

After the convention of 1875 the animosity between the 
races was so strong that the issue appeared in each elec- 
tion. In the vote on the prohibition issue in 1881 an at- 
tempt was made to break the color line. The Negroes were 
already restless, for they claimed that they had not received 

™ Records of the Convention of 1875, 65-6, 77. 

™ Thid., 145. 

1 Thid., 221. 

*8 Carolina Watchman, September 23, 1875. 


™ Record of the Convention, 1875, 263-4. 
*© Daily Sentinel, September 25, 1875. 
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a fair share of the offices. These conditions led to the hold- 
ing of a meeting in May, 1881, to demand future recognition 
of their requests. The plan failed, for the Democrats were 
determined that the Negroes should have no part in the 
government. On the other hand, the Republicans used all 
old devices to gain the votes of the Negroes.?°° Then in 1884 
the Republicans tried to agitate the Negroes by the use of 
the words ‘‘confiscation, slavery, and disfranchisement,”’ 
but the only result was to make the Negroes for the last 
time anxious concerning their freedom.?” 

The leaders of the race could not see the justice of the 
distribution of offices in the state. A convention of Lincoln 
Republicans in Raleigh protested against giving only ten 
offices to 120,000 voters and all the others to the whites. 
They demanded that Negroes should vote for no candidates 
who opposed full political recognition of their race, and 
that before nominations pledges would be exacted from 
every candidate that one-half of the clerical positions of the 
offices would be given to Negroes. 

Before taking up the populist movement in the state let 
us see how many Negroes really held office in North Caro- 
lina. There were thirteen Negroes in the convention of 1868 
and five in the convention of 1875. In the legislature of 1868 
there were three Negroes in the senate and eighteen in the 
house. In 1870 the numbers were four and nineteen re- 
spectively; in 1872 the numbers were four and twelve; and 
in 1874 they were four and thirteen. In 1876 five Negro 
senators were elected and seven representatives; in 1879 
the numbers were two and six; in 1881 they were one and 
four; in 1883 they were three and five; in 1885 they were 
two and two; and in 1887 they were three and three. In 
1889 no Negro senators were elected and only one repre- 
sentative ; in 1892 one Negro was elected asa representative ; 

** Hamilton, op. cit.. IIT, 107. 

*" Thid., 212. 

 Thid., 294. 
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in 1897 one was elected to the house; while in 1899 one sena- 
tor and one representative were Negroes.?” 

From 1871 to 1900 from the South were elected two 
Negro senators and twenty-three representatives. These 
men can be divided into two groups: one with little educa- 
tion and the other with a college education. Of the twelve 
belonging to the former group, Hyman was the only one 
from North Carolina. Although he was a slave he had 
learned to read and write. He was elected to the forty- 
fourth Congress, and in 1877 he became collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of North Carolina.” Henry 
Cheatham of North Carolina was graduated at Shaw Uni- 
versity with honors, and served in the fifty-first and fifty- 
second Congresses. He was later made Recorder of Deeds 
in the District of Columbia.*** James O’Hara was an edu- 
eated lawyer, and was elected to the forty-sixth, forty- 
eighth, and forty-ninth Congresses, but was counted out of 
the forty-sixth.*”” George Henry White, an educated law- 
yer, served in the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth Congresses, and 
made a good record.”* Hyman, O’Hara, Cheatham, and 
White had held public office before going to Congress and 
had filled the positions with honor and efficiency.?"* 

The Populists, a strange factor in American politics, 
were most inconsistent in their alliances. They allied with 
the party out of power—in the Northwest with the Demo- 
erats and in the South with the Republicans. They soon be- 
eame disgusted with the Negroes in politics, and as a result 
the fusion regime soon disintegrated.*® 

In the eastern part of North Carolina during this era 
the Negroes were filling many offices, especially justice of 


* Journal of Negro History, V, 25, 78-9. 
™ Tbid., VII, 127-30. 

= Thid., VII, 131-2. 

2 Thid., VII, 134. 

“5 Tbid., VII, 135. 

4 Thid., VII, 135-6. 

™5 Hamilton, op. cit., III, 274. 
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the peace. By the summer of 1898, nearly 300 Negro magis- 
trates had been commissioned. Edgecombe had thirty-one; 
New Hanover, forty; and Craven, twenty-seven. They filled 
nearly every office in one county or another. In several 
counties many of the members of the local board of educa- 
tion were Negroes. Richmond had twenty-three Negro 
school committeemen, and other counties had Negroes on 
the county board of education. In many places they served 
as county commissioners, deputy sheriffs, and constables; 
and they also held other local offices. In New Hanover and 
Craven counties the register of deeds and their deputies 
were Negroes. They held numerous revenue offices, and in 
the eastern part of the state there were twenty-nine Negro 
postmasters. Four of the six aldermen of Greenville were 
Negroes; and in New Bern three aldermen, five policemen, 
the city attorney, and the city engineer were Negroes. In 
Wilmington, although the white people paid most of the 
taxes, owned 97 per cent of the property, and had ruled the 
city, now the mayor was a white man who paid very little 
tax, and a majority of the policemen, four aldermen, all the 
health officers, forty magistrates, and the collector of the 
port were colored.”"* But it cannot be proved that these 
Negro officials did not do their work as efficiently as most of 
the whites. While the Negro was losing his position in 
politics he was otherwise gaining.*"* 

In the Democratic convention of November 30, 1897, the 
demand was made for white rule; a strong condemnation of 
ignorant voters was expressed; and demands for the elimi- 
nation of the Negro from politics was made. The heated 
campaign which followed, convinced many Negroes who 
had not already been persuaded that political activities 
were unwise and that voting would be a grave mistake. 
Great intimidation took place; many Negroes did not regis- 
ter, and many others did not vote. The Democrats elected 


™° Hamilton, op. cit., 274; Connor, History of North Carolina, II, 455-6. 
=" Connor, op. cit., 554. 
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a large majority to the legislature and won seven of the 
nine seats in Congress. George H. White, however, was re- 
turned to the National House of Representatives.?"* 

The Democrats then decided to rid the state of Negro 
voters forever by a constitutional amendment. It provided 
that before any person could register he must be able to 
read and write any section of the constitution in the Eng- 
lish language and before he could vote he must have paid on 
or before the first day of May of the year in which he pro- 
poses to vote his poll tax for the previous year, but no male 
who could vote in any state in the Union before January 1, 
1867, could be denied the right to register and vote by rea- 
son of failure to possess the educational test herein pre- 
scribed, or lineal descendant of a voter at that time. How- 
ever, he must register before December 1, 1908, and the 
legislature before November 1, 1908, was to provide for 
permanent registration for the names of those on the 
books.??* 

The legislature then passed laws requiring separate 
compartments on the trains and boats for the colored peo- 
ple, and discussed the idea of dividing the school fund for 
each race according to the taxes paid by each race. In Jan- 
uary the Negroes held a meeting in Raleigh and presented 
a memorial to the legislature praying that no law be passed 
unfavorable to the colored people and issued an address to 
the Negroes advising quietness and good feeling. The pro- 
posed law regarding the school fund was not passed. The 
legislature changed back to the old system of selecting the 
county commissioners of thirteen eastern counties by the 
magistrates who in turn were selected by the assembly.?” 

Aycock made the campaign for governor on the amend- 
ment which carried by a majority of 53,932, but he carried 
seventy-four counties and was elected by a majority of 


*8 Hamilton, op. cit., III, 279-80, 283, 291. 
2° Tbid., III, 300. 
 Thid., III, 301. 
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60,374 votes. This election was considered by many Demo- 
erats as a counter-revolution to the one of 1867 when the 
Negroes were enfranchised. The Republicans died hard. 
After the election forty-five registrars were arrested and 
bound over to the federal court, but when the legislature 
met and appropriated money for their defense, the Re- 
publicans became furious. In the election seven of the nine 
Representatives were Democrats, and even George H. 
White was defeated.” 

After 1900 the Negro was out of political office in North 
Carolina, but for several years he continued to be a politi- 
cal question. As soon as the Democrats returned to power 
additional proposals were made to divide the school funds 
in proportion to the taxes paid by the two races, even by a 
constitutional amendment. But they all failed, due largely 
to the opposition of Judge Connor and Governor Aycock, 
who threatened to resign as Governor if such a law was 
passed. In 1902 many county conventions favored this 
plan, but Aycock again procured its defeat in the legisla- 
ture. Again in 1905 he was able to defeat the proposition, 
and at this time the Negro ceased to be a major question 
in the politics of the state. By 1912 the Negroes of the 
state had accepted the fact they were out of politics and 
have been better satisfied with their treatment by the 
whites in other respects.™ 

Most of their progress economically, educationally, and 
socially has been made since they were eliminated from pol- 
itics. The whites have helped and coédperated with them. 
This comment, however, is not made as an argument in 
favor of eliminating the Negro from the government. 


James A. PavGETT 


“ Hamilton, op. cit., 313-16. 
8 Thid., 333, 345. 








AN EARLY QUAKER ANTI-SLAVERY STATEMENT 


The evolution of conscience by which in a hundred 
years the Society of Friends in America changed from 
unconcerned traders and owners of slaves to a completely 
non-slaveholding group is according to a competent his- 
torian ‘‘among the grandest examples of the triumph of 
principles and ideal righteousness over self-interest.’ In 
that story special attention naturally attaches to the first 
known protest issued in 1688 at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, by a group usually styled German Friends. They 
have sometimes been claimed as Mennonites,—erroneous- 
ly, I believe, for whatever their earlier religion they were 
then Friends. More probable is the recent claim that most 
of them were from Holland instead of from Germany.” But 
other and independent appeals followed within a decade, 
less well known and some of them never yet printed.* One 
of these is here republished because of its interesting con- 
tents. 

The author’s name is given as Robert Pile (or Piles). 
This is either Robert, the eldest son of Robert Pyle (d. 
1694), or more probably the son of Nicholas Pyle, of Bish- 
ops Cannings, and of his wife Edith Musprat, of Stanton 
Bernard, England. The latter was baptized February 29, 
1660. With his brother Nicholas he emigrated from Hor- 
ton, Wiltshire, to Pennsylvania. He is described in the 
English records as a maltster. On the 16th of 9th month 
(November), 1681, he was married to Ann, daughter of 
William Stovey, yeoman, of Hilperton, in the same county. 


1E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1911, p. 76. 

2See W. I. Hull, William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to 
Pennsylvania, 1935, pp. 294-300, where the text is printed again with a 
facsimile. 

*See T. E. Drake, Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, xxii, 1934, 
p. 96 f. 
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He must have emigrated soon after, for he was settled in 
Bethel, Chester County, as early as 1684.* 

He was evidently active in civil life. Though he re- 
fused in 1693 the office of Justice of the Peace,® he later 
served in that capacity, as for example, in December, 1701, 
when, representing his county, he accompanied the sur- 
veyors in laying out the boundary curve between counties 
that later became the Pennsylvania-Delaware state line.*® 
He also served at times as representative in the Provin- 
cial Assembly.’ In 1725 he married Dorothy Turner, a 
widow. He died at Bethel in 1730. 

He is mentioned frequently in the Quaker records of 
what we now eall Concord Monthly Meeting and of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting in 1698 and in years before and 
after.* Chichester Meeting was held often at his house; 
he officially helped establish a meeting at Nottingham. In 
1688 he was clerk of Concord Monthly Meeting. In 1690 
Francis Harrison was censured for saying that Robert 
Pyle ‘‘doth sway the meeting.’” 

Though the paper on slavery, published below, is not 
mentioned in the minutes and though its present text in- 
cludes no address, Robert Pyle almost certainly intended 


‘J. Smith Futhey and Gilbert Cope, History of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1881, p. 702. Cf. Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, xxxvii, 1913, p. 85. William Stovey of Hilperton is promi- 
nent among Quakers persecuted in Wiltshire in Besse’s Sufferings, 1753, ii, 
44-47. There are contradictions in these sources which I have been unable to 
explain. 

5 Colonial Records, i, 1852, p. 375. He is called Robert Piles. 

* Penna. Mag., xlvii, 1923, p. 245. He was justice as early as 1685 and 
1686. See Record of the Courts of Chester County, Penna., 1681-1697, Phila., 
1910, pp. 55-87. 

7 According to the papers of Gilbert Cope in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania (Manuscript Department), Robert Pyle was a member of the 
Provincial Assembly in the years 1688-89-90, 1692, 1695, 1699-1701, 1705. 

® Information from MS records at Swarthmore Library. 


* Cope Papers. 
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it for the consideration of Friends in some of their offi- 
cial meetings. The text, printed in The Friends Intelli- 
gencer, Fourth Month 4, 1874 (Vol. xxxi. p. 91 f.), from a 
copy loaned to J. M. T. (J. M. Truman, Jr.?), is dated 
‘fin y® year 1698.’ A manuscript copy at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania may be the original source of that 
previous publication. 

The argument has much in common with the German- 
town petition of 1688: (1) the appeal to the golden rule, 
(2) the responsibility of American slave owners for the 
war and kidnapping among the natives of Africa by which 
the slaves were obtained, (3) the danger of a slave upris- 
ing in an unarmed state—both the last objections based 
on appeal to Quaker pacifism. It has also the not in- 
frequent Quaker conviction that slavery arose out of a 
desire for selfish gain, and the concern characteristic in 
Fox and Penn and their associates for religious education 
of the Negro, and attendance upon meetings for worship. 
The dream motif in the personal conscience against slave- 
owning may also be illustrated in several later oceur- 
rences.’° But this paper anticipates by many years the 
embarrassing question of what should be done with the 
slaves already owned by Friends and offers the quite prac- 
tical suggestion that each Quarterly Meeting should ue- 
termine as a date for emancipation the time at which the 
mutual account calculated as debit and credit should bal- 
ance, the master owing for services of labor rendered by 
the adult slave, the slave owing for board and lodging, 
including, if he was acquired as a minor, the past expense 
of his unprofitable minority. It should be recalled that the 
custom of voluntary white servitude for a term of years, 
mentioned at the beginning of the paper, not only made 
life slavery for Negroes seem less objectionable than it 


See the cases mentioned in my note in Journal of Negro History, xxi, 
1936, p. 182. 
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would seem to us today," but also suggested the modifi- 
eation towards a financial settlement between master and 
slave that was ultimately practiced by the Quakers in the 
manumission of their slaves.” The condensed and some- 
what ungrammatical style of the paper leaves me uncer- 
tain whether towards the end of it the proposed liberation 
was to be dependent on the master’s conviction, that life 
slavery was wrong; or dependent, on the other hand, on 
the slaves’ acceptance of the Christian religion. If it was 
the former, Robert Pyle anticipated in 1698 the growth of 
a conscience among Friends leading to the manumission 
of their slaves; but Pyle probably meant the latter, a 
policy fraught with difficulties and dangers. 

While we know from minutes of superior meetings how 
the Germantown petition of 1688 was rejected or ignored, 
we have no record of action on Robert Pyle’s paper. There 
may be significance in the fact that when in subsequent 
years the problem was forced upon Phidelphia Yearly 
Meeting, up to the date of Robert Pyle’s decease the pres- 
sure came repeatedly from Chester Monthly and Chester 
Quarterly Meeting to which he belonged.” 


%See K. F. Geiser, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in the 
Colony and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, New Haven, 1901, and C. A. 
Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania, Phila., 1926. The first sentence 
of our document reminds us of William Penn’s advice in a letter dated 4th 
8mo. 1865, to James Harrison, his steward, about securing servants for his 
estate at Pennsbury: ‘‘It were better that they were blacks for then we 
might have them for life.’’ (Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, 1845, ii, 262; 
full text of letter in Watson’s MS ecopy at H. S. P.) 

** Cf. Warner Mifflin’s procedure as described by Hilda Justice, The Life 
and Ancestry of Warner Mifflin, 1905. In freeing the slave he paid cash for 
the unrequited labor of previous years. 

*See [Nathan Kite], A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of 
the Testimony of Religious Society of Friends against Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, Philadelphia, 1843, pp. 9 ff., with reference to Chester M.M. and 
Chester Q.M. in 1711, 1715, 1729, 1730. 
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A COPY OF ROBERT PILE’S PAPER ABOUT NEGROES 


Sum time past theyr was sum inclination upon my mind to 
buy a negro, or negroes, by reason of my English servants being 
out of their times and having a great familie of small children, 
might bee an help unto mee being for a tearm of life, that I and 
my children might have y® more liberty, &c; but theyr arose a 
question in mee, y® lawfulness theyr of under y® Gospel ministra- 
tion remembering the command of Christ Jesus, Do unto all men 
as ye would have all man doe unto you; and wee would not will- 
ingly to be slaves tearm of life; also considering yt Christ dieng 
for all mankind, they being a part, though yet ungathered. I also 
had heard that they, in theyr own country, did make warr one 
with another, and sold one another for slaves, and sum being 
stoln from their country. Now, whether our buying of them do 
not incurredg rather than discurredg them in that wicked work; 
I considered, also, that if all friends that are of ability should 
buy of them that is in this province, they being a people not sub- 
ject to y® truth, nor yet likely so to bee; they might rise in re- 
bellion and doe us much mischief; except we keep a malisha; 
which is against our principles; and if they should bee permitted 
to doe us harm, whether our blood will ery inocent whether it will 
not be said you might have let them alone. I considered the mo- 
tion that rose in me to buy off them whether it was not self, 
knowing hitherto by my moderate and honest indevors I have not 
wanted food nor raymt, theyrwith be content, saith y® Apostle; 
being exercised upon my mind for many dayes considering those 
things as I was lieng upon my bed as in a sleep I saw myself 
and a friend going on a road, and by y® roadside I saw a black 
pott. I took it up, y® friend said give mee part, I said no, I went 
a little farther and I saw a great ladder standing exact upright, 
reaching up to heaven up which I must go to heaven with y® pott 
in my hand intending to carry y* black pott with me, but y* 
ladder standing so upright, and seeing no man _ holding of 
it up, it seemed yt it would fall upon mee; at which I steps 
down and laid y® pot at y® foot of y* ladder, and said them 
yt will take it might, for I found work enough for both 
hands to take hold of this ladder, it being so exact upright; at y® 
foot of this ladder I saw a man that gave those that goeth up this 
ladder sumthing to refresh them. At this sight I was concerned, 
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and asked the man what this ladder was. Hee said y® light of 
Christ Jesus, and whoever it bee that his faith bee strong in y°® 
lord, God will uphold that it shall not fall; upon which I awoke 
and consider this matter, and I found it self must bee left be- 
hind, and to lett black negroes or pots alone; but if it bee not 
lawfull for to buy negroes for term of life in this gospel time, 
what shall be done with these yt friends have already, whether 
they ought not to be learned to read english and to put them for- 
ward to goe to meetings, and indevors used to convine them y* 
y® witness of god might bee reached in them, and whether every 
quarterly meeting should not have full powr to see y* Christian 
endevors bee used towards them, that if possible they might bee 
prevailed upon, and if it should please y® lord to open theyr un- 
derstanding, and bring them measurably to bee obdient to his 
hevenly Requiring why should not y® quarterly meetings bee 
proper Judges in setting them free, provided y® maister bee not 
too much loss and y® servant have not been time enough to 
Answer his maister then y® quarterly meting may determine y® 
time wt might bee thought fitt, that no los might be on neyther 
hand.—Rosert PILEs 


Harvard University Henry J. CADBURY 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Africans Learn to be French. By W. Bryant Mumford in econsul- 
tation with Major G. St. J. Orde-Brown. (London: Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 171. Price 5 shillings. ) 


A few years ago the reviewer, when calling on Professor Henri 
Labouret in Paris to learn something concerning his plans for 
studying the natives of Africa, discovered that the main pur- 
pose would be to examine the conflict and fusion of cultures on 
that continent. Supposing that this scholar had in mind the eul- 
ture of the various African peoples, the reviewer inquired further 
as to the tribes to be thus studied, but he was informed that 
the problem to be taken up was that of the conflict and fusion 
of the European culture with that of the African. Had this 
progressed far enough to merit the attention of the scientist? 
Most assuredly, Professor Labouret contended. Millions of natives 
in the French African colonies have undergone Europeanization. 

This book, Africans Learn to be French, is, in spite of its 
main purpose, a popular presentation of this fact with respect 
to education in French West Africa. The author hoped thereby 
to provide some outside standard against which successes or 
failures in British territories may be measured. It is a sort of 
stock-taking of Britain’s work and achievements as a trustee for 
African peoples. The necessity for this effort at such comparison 
resulted from the recent German demand for the return of her 
colonies and her challenge to Britain’s interpretation of her trus- 
teeship. Has Britain done any more for the native than Ger- 
many? Germany exterminated about 200,000 of them in South- 
west Africa and more than 100,000 in East Africa. 

This study was undertaken by the authors as one of a series 
of surveys of work in foreign dependencies and part of the pro- 
gram of activities of the Colonial Department of the University 
of London Institute of Education. The views expressed in the 
report, however, are said to be personal rather than official. It 
is admitted, too, that this report has been written in an appre- 
ciative tone in an effort to understand aims rather than to seek 
for possible shortcomings. The report is made from two points 
of view, moreover, with one part giving the opinions of the au- 
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thors based upon what they observed and other thought from the 
translations of documents in order that the French may speak for 
themselves. 

The book gives an historical background which may be con- 
sidered a rather brief summary of French colonial history. Next 
comes the educational organization of the French as it exists 
today, followed by comments and comparisons and matters of 
wider application like the native’s reaction to the teaching he 
has received and the contrast of the British and French methods. 
Of course, from the author’s point of view, the British indirection, 
differing from the French direct rule, is nevertheless wise. 

The documents used to give the French a chance to tell their 
own story are such as ‘‘The Present Position of Education in 
French West Africa,’’ by Monsier Brévie, governor general of 
West Africa; ‘‘The Social Function of Education in West 
Africa,’’ by Albert Charton, inspector-general of education in 
French West Africa; ‘‘Technical Education in French Africa,”’ 
by the same official; the translation of a brochure on the African 
Medical School at Dakar; and the ‘‘General Statistical Report 
for the Year 1933-1934’’ for the Sudan, Guinea, Ivory Coast, and 
Senegal. 

Disclaiming that this analysis is intended as a special justifi- 
cation for British territorial occupation, as it sometimes seemed 
to be, the author contends that the distinction is drawn between 
European nationalism and a localized internationalism as guiding 
principles in the administration of Africa. The author cautions 
against the danger from undue theorizing which may neglect im- 
mediate requirements. ‘‘Anxiety to arrive at a correct theory 
may paralyze requisite action and practical enterprise.’’ 

‘‘Tt is in such a practical outlook that the French exeel,’’ 
says the author. ‘‘They have achieved a working scheme, and 
are applying it with an enthusiasm and ardour that augurs well 
for their success. Each official is animated by a definite creed, 
and directed by a clear-cut programme; confident and optimistic 
leaders direct his efforts, and he has every element necessary to 
inspiration. The incisive French intellect requires a logical plan 
of campaign, and this is provided; an intensely practical spirit 
carries this into effect, and the result is an astonishing record of 
achievement in material progress which might well inspire imita- 
tion by other nations. 
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‘*Furthermore, they have shown a marked readiness to learn 
by experience, whether their own or that of other people, and 
they have not hesitated to modify their methods accordingly. 
This quality should be invaluable for the early detection and cor- 
rection of possible errors, and it should go far to counterbalance 
the possible danger of an unduly ready acceptance of, or ad- 
herence to, any over-elaborate programme. 

“‘To sum up. The success of the French system seems likely 
to depend mainly on the degree to which they are able to infuse 
their own culture into the African. It appears to make a decided 
appeal to him, while the French mentality and temperament are 
well suited to collaboration with him. If, however, he evolves a 
separatist spirit and imbibes the doctrine of colour hostility to be 
found in other parts of the continent, there might be a real dan- 
ger of the French finding that their teaching was being used 
against themselves. Again, there is the problem of the successful 
maintenance of transplanted European nationalism in its various 
forms; will one type of this defeat the others, or will the weaker 
drag down the more successful in its fall? 

‘The solution of such problems must await the verdict of 
time. For the present, consideration and analysis may serve to 
detect latent tendencies sufficiently quickly to remodel discredited 
designs. Comparisons of experience will be of conspicuous im- 
portance to all attempting to solve these problems, and as a con- 
tribution to this essential constituent this book is intended.’’ 


C. G. Woopson 


Elizur Wright, the Father of Infe Insurance. By Philip Green 
Wright and Elizabeth Q. Wright. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 380. Price $3.00.) 


When a member of a elass in history in one of the Northern 
colleges the reviewer heard the professor denounce the abolitionist 
so persistently that he received a very unfavorable impression of 
the group. The reviewer wondered how ordinary people could be 
capable of so much meanness as this professor attributed to the 
abolitionists. This point of view was due to the reaction in his- 
torical writing and teaching in the United States. The abilition- 
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ist portrayed theretofore mainly by Northern writers had been 
treated as angelic. Now they were to be painted as devils. 

This attitude still persists. In a sketch of William Goodell in 
the Dictionary of American Biography the contributor carefully 
points out that he was a failure in business, but he does not em- 
phasize those efforts in which he succeeded. In that same work 
the late Allen Johnson devoted most of its space allotted the sketch 
of John Brown to an effort to prove his insanity. Johnson did 
not prove that he, the writer, was insane himself, but his method 
well established the fact of his historical aberration. History 
shows, however, that the abolitionists were like other people, 
human. Some were worthy and some the contrary. 

In this biography of Elizur Wright we have striking evidence 
of this fact. Here was a sincere man of the highest character 
shaped in a New England and Western Reserve environment 
among people who represented the best in America. His life as a 
whole had for its chief aim what he could do to increase the hap- 
piness of his fellowman. To this ideal he held in spite of perse- 
cution and poverty. Suffering could not subdue his spirit. Trials 
and tribulations steeled him to stand firm for the right as he un- 
derstood the right. He combatted the ideas of the exploiter and 
oppressor of every class and hurled his adverse criticism at those 
professing to be reformers if they did not stand fast for accepted 
principles or tended to compromise in the effort to attain such ob- 
jectives. His conscience was his guide, and its voice he had to 
obey. While he had less to enjoy than the more popular who 
went with the crowd he lived through most of his hardships and 
saw some of his principles triumph in the end. 

Wright’s life was a difficult one because of the wide range of 
interests which he espoused. He had something to say or do in 
dealing with every subject of public importance and expressed 
thereon a positive opinion with force, wit, and vivacity. His 
arguments were not only convincing to the public but sometimes 
convinced the persons to whom his strictures were directed. Well 
might Wright’s biographers say, ‘‘The mere volume of work ac- 
complished by Elizur Wright is impressive. The lectures on natu- 
ral science, when he was a professor in Western Reserve College; 
the bulky reports made as secretary of the American Anti-slavery 
Society; editorials in the Massachusetts Abolitiomst, the Chrono- 
type, and the Commonwealth, and other anti-slavery writings; 
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the valuation tables; the reports made as insurance commissioner ; 
writings in favor of sound money, insurance reform, free speech 
and free thought, against persecution by a narrow-minded priest- 
craft, and the plunder of the people’s lands by railroad rings 
and timber thieves; and, finally, his work for the Middlesex Fells, 
his translation of La Fontaine, and his Life of Myron Holley—all 
these taken together constitute an almost incredible amount of 
work for one man.’’ 

In addition to what he accomplished in the anti-slavery cause 
and other reforms, it is emphasized in this work that he achieved 
distinction in a more practical way as the Father of Life Insur- 
ance. And yet here he was again not working for economic ad- 
vancement but for service to the needy and relief to the distressed. 
He saw that life insurance was of inestimable value to the human 
race. Through insurance the loss and suffering experienced by 
death in one’s family could be lessened. This again is the same 
attitude of sympathy for the slave, the poor, and the oppressed. 
Insurance also offered Wright the opportunity for the expression 
of rage and indignation against the oppressor, for the same sort 
of exploiter was found at that time in the insurance business as 
on the slave plantations. Here he could connect slavery and 
plutoeracy in his editorials and lectures. 

To expose the evils of the system, too, Wright was well pre- 
pared. He was a good mathematician and enjoyed plunging 
into calculations to figure out abuses in business as well as its 
possibilities for good. Those whom he attacked winced under his 
fire, but they could not answer this man who knew whereof he 
spoke. The only way to silence him was by indirection, but he 
could not be bribed. The promulgation of the truth in the service 
of humanity was his mission. To this end he toiled down to his 
death. And in spite of opposition he made his life a monumental 
success. 

C. G. Woopson 


A Black Civilization. By W. Lloyd Warner. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 594. Price $5.00.) 


The study of aborigines is always a difficult task. They have 
few records, or such as they have are not easily intelligible to the 
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modern man. Contact with the aborigines leads to their en- 
lightenment from the civilized man’s point of view, but it does 
not immediately result in the aborigines’ studying and preserving 
their traditions. The culture of modern people is accepted by the 
natives as so superior to their own that they become ashamed of 
it and try to effect a complete break with their past. What is 
preserved of the social order prior to such acculturation, there- 
fore, is recorded by the interloper, the exploiter who can see lit- 
tle virtue in those whom he has learned to oppress. And even 
in the case of the so-called scientifically minded with honesty of 
purpose, the foreigner at best can do little more than measure 
the natives’ cloth by his own yardstick. In the years hence the 
natives finally awake to realize the importance of the traditions 
of their people, but the records are non-existent or the traditions 
are too remote, and the world is forced to accept what the for- 
eigner saw only through a glass darkly. Anthropology is trying 
to bridge this gap between the past and the present. 

Whatever may be the soundness of Dr. Warner’s conclusions 
reached from an analysis of the data collected the anthropologists 
must decide. Dr. Robert H. Lowie of the University of Cali- 
fornia says in the introduction to the work, ‘‘ Professor Warner is 
the first to deal with amplitude of the structure and supernat- 
uralism of a tropical Australian people.’’ This tribute he pays the 
author in spite of the contributions made by Dr. Roth and Pro- 
fessor Spencer. ‘‘It seems to me,’’ says Professor Lowie, ‘‘that 
this new book for the first time sets forth at length how a people 
regulated their society and ritual in the northern third of the 
island continent. Reference is herein made to the Murngin tribe 
covering this area. The author undertakes to correlate specific 
aspects of Murngin culture. 

For the historian some of the author’s findings are interesting. 
In the first place, Dr. Warner considers the Murngin people 
neither Mongoloid, Negroid, nor Caucasian, ‘‘but a variant group 
which seems to be a blend of many of the features of the white 
and black races.’’ The civilization of these people is called black 
not because they are considered Negroes but on account of their 
color. This is somewhat a contradiction of both those who have 
considered the Australian aborigines as a Caucasian stock and 
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those who have classified them as Negroid. Dr. Warner advances 
the theory of Malay contacts with these people, as indicated years 
ago by Ratzel. Dr. Warner believes that ‘‘tribal contacts and 
chronological relations are matters of scientific concern’’ (XVI). 
The author, however, disclaims originality and expresses his in- 
debtedness for both ideas and facts to those who cooperated with 
him and especially to Robert H. Lowie, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
Bronislaw Malinowski, Elton Mayo, Georg Simmel, Emile Durk- 
heim, Marcel Mauss, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, by whom 
he has been influenced in his views. 


The book opens with a general statement of the problem at 
hand. The author then takes up the local organization, family 
and kinship structure, age gradings, primary adaptations and 
technology, warfare, magic and medicine, totemism, mortuary rites, 
social change, artifacts and myths. In the detailed treatment 
under these captions the author has endeavored to discover some 
of the general principles which govern the social life of the Murn- 
gin tribe. Directing special attention to their primary adapta- 
tion to their natural environment, he tries to show ‘‘what com- 
plete technological systems have been organized by them to make 
and manipulate their tools and implements and adjust themselves 
as men to the ordered cycle of nature with its rainy season of 
searcity and its dry season of plenty.’’ And ‘‘how they regulate 
the human relations, not only of individual to individual, but of 
smaller groups to larger groups, of family to clan, and clan to 
tribe.’’ The important chapters of the book the author consid- 
ers those which endeavor ‘‘to contribute to our theoretical under- 
standing of social behavior.’’ Summarized, the data collected 
classify the Murngin tribe as belonging to the Stone Age, some- 
where between the Old and the New Stone Ages. 

The book, on the whole, is a detailed treatment of these 
aborigines. The data brought together show painstaking effort, 
and patient labor in organization and treatment. The few illus- 
trations might have been increased sufficiently to present certain 
aspects more graphically. A number of diagrams presenting other 
aspects aid the reader in following the author’s development of 
thought. The glossary of terms and the index are helpful. 


(. G. Woopson 
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European Civilization: Its Origin and Development. By Various 
Contributors under the direction of Edward Eyre. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. Pp. 1,328. Price 25 shillings. ) 


This volume shows the gradual approach to the completion 
of the task undertaken by the late Edward Eyre and his cowork- 
ers in producing in seven volumes a work on the European Civi- 
lization as estimated mainly by the Catholics. Narrow-minded 
students adhering slavishly to the principles of modern his- 
toriography may underestimate the value of this work which evi- 
dently has a religious slant. On the other hand, however, history 
from the point of view of the church is just as much history and 
contains just as much truth as history from the point of view of 
a race or nation; and even if there may be found in these volumes 
certain claims against which others may produce weighty evidence 
there remains nevertheless the fact that what the Catholics think 
of history is as much history as the outbreak of a war. If we 
ean raise no objection to such a movement as the German His- 
torical Society, the Jewish Historical Society, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, or any device to publish 
the information and points of view which biased writers have 
omitted or failed to emphasize, then we can offer no objection 
to this monumental work under review. 


The first four volumes dealt with such problems as prehistoric 
man, Rome and Christendom, the Middle Ages, and the Reforma- 
tion Period. Volume V deals with the economic history of Europe 
since the reformation. The important contributions to this volume 
are ‘‘The effect of the Religious Changes,’’ by Margaret James; 
‘European Peasantry,’’ by Montague Fordham; ‘‘ European Agri- 
culture Since 1750,’’ by R. R. Enfield; ‘‘The Growth of Industry 
in Europe from the later Middle Ages to the Present Day,’’ by 
Arthur Burnie; ‘‘The Growth of the Population of Europe,’’ by 
A. M. Carr-Saunders; ‘‘Money, Finance and Banking from the 
Renaissance to the Eighteenth Century,’’ by A. V. Judges; 
‘‘British Banking and Finance, 1793-1931,’’ by R. C. Hawtrey; 
‘‘Banking and Finance in Europe and the United States,’’ by 
A. E. Peavearyear; ‘‘Theories of Wealth,’’ by the same author; 
‘*Society,’’ by Michael de la Bedoyere; ‘‘Modern State Law and 
Police,’’ by J. L. Parker; ‘‘Government and Development of Ad- 
ministrations, Conscriptions, Taxation, Social Services, and Edu- 
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eation,’’ by Ernest Barker, and ‘‘Naval and Military Develop- 
ments from the Close of the Middle Ages to the Present Time,”’ 
by A. Hilliard Atteridge. The book has a number of useful maps, 
is generally documented, and apparently well written with the 
exception that the arrangement might have been improved upon. 
This matter, however, is one of opinion inasmuch as it is difficult 
to arrange a treatment logically and chronologically at the same 
time. 

With respect to the Negro the book has much more to say 
than in the case of preceding volumes which did not cover the 
period of the contact of the Negro with modern peoples. Even 
in this ease, however, the references are only indirect in the treat- 
ment of European conditions and world problems when it is 
necessary to refer to slavery as to many other aspects of im- 
portant questions. In the discussion of peasant life by Montague 
Fordham, however, most of these matters of racial history in this 
volume will be found. 

One probable reason for such scanty reference to American 
slavery or to the Negro is that the author was under the in- 
fluence of the propaganda found in most of the recent histories 
bearing upon slavery and the Negro. For example, he takes it 
for granted that the Negro slaves were living in contentment on 
the plantations in America (120). It seems that he never heard 
of the hundreds of uprisings of Negroes against their oppressors 
and the insurrections which they started in order to obtain 
physical freedom. In this statement the author ignores the nu- 
merous instances of Negroes who worked after hours, on Sun- 
days and holidays to earn money in order to purchase their free- 
dom, and of many more instances of those who were courageous 
enough to brave the unknown frontiers and try to reach free soil. 
If these had been taken into consideration certainly the author 
would not have thought of slaves as living in contentment on the 
plantations in the southern states. The slaves were happy in 
spite of slavery. 

The author, in making comparison of the conditions of the 
European peasants with those of the slaves from 1600 to 1914 
considers them in one case freemen in name and in another 
slaves in fact (123). He shows by comparison that the peasantry 
in Britain, Spain, Switzerland, the United Provinces and Nor- 
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way might properly be classified as freemen. However, says he, 
‘In all other States there was a complexus of free and servile 
peasantry, though broadly speaking as one went east the servile 
conditions were not only more prevalent but merged in many 
districts into the condition of slavery, of which perhaps the worst 
form was to be found in Greece’’ (127). In Holstein, Pomerania 
and Mecklenburgh the peasants were not only personally en- 
slaved but could be bought and sold like any other commodity. 
He says further, ‘‘It appears that Denmark’s main food supplies 
came from abroad, and the peasantry were relatively few in num- 
bers; but few as as they were, they were in fact slaves of the 
king or the lords, and could be bought and sold like any article 
of commerce’’ (135). Out of the chaotic condition which then 
developed the peasant was brought to such a state, according to 
this author, that free peasants sold themselves to their lords to 
become their serfs or slaves on the condition that they be at 
least fed. 
C. G. Woopson 


Suriname Folklore. By Melville J. Herskovits and Frances 8S. 
Herskovits. With transcriptions of Suriname songs and mu- 
sicological analysis by Dr. M. Kolinski. (New York: Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, Volume XXVII, 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Price $5.00.) 


This volume on Suriname presents not only folklore proper, 
but also detailed observations on other aspects of life, notably on 
religion. The material is part of the extensive results of repeated 
expeditions to Dutch Guiana. An earlier book! treated of the so- 
called Bush-Negroes in Suriname, who began to break away from 
the white plantations in the early 18th century and fled inland 
where they have maintained themselves ever since, although they 
eventually came to terms with the Dutch. The present material 
was gathered in the capital, Paramaribo, where the Negro popula- 
dtion consists mainly of laborers and other town-people in modest 
circumstances. 

Naturally enough, fewer African elements have survived in the 
life of this city population than in that of the bush group. Toa 


* Rebel Destiny. 
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certain extent it is based on patterns of American or European 
small-town life. In some respects, however, there is considerable 
merging and mixture of the African and the non-African, while 
some features of West African native culture have been preserved 
intact. 

The significance of these findings transcends an interest merely 
antiquarian or exotic. Professor Herskovits has been the fore- 
most student, and almost the only one, to follow up in its manifold 
aspects the problem of the transplantation through slavery of a 
Negro population from African to American soil. The subject is 
of great interest, whichever end-point of the migration is consid- 
ered. On one side are the rich and elaborate native civilizations 
of West Africa, with their feudal states, complex religions, full- 
grown economic and legal systems, and an art which for decades 
has fascinated the Western world. On the other, some of the main 
points of interest are the peculiar role of the Negro in the New 
World, the special economic, political, and cultural problems which 
are the inevitable outcome of the position in which he has been 
placed. In order to understand and to evaluate properly at least 
some of these problems, it is indispensable to study the Negro in 
West Africa and at his various stopping-points. These points: 
Suriname with other regions in South America, the West Indies, 
and the United States, represent different stages of an intricate 
process of transformation; a process of general import also, for 
what it contributes to an understanding of the change and adjust- 
ment that go on in the everyday life of any group or individual. 

Professor Herskovits’ studies have taken him to South Amer- 
ica, West Africa, and the West Indies.*2 The present book starts 
out with descriptions of selected phases of the social life of the 
Paramaribo Negro, providing an informal background for the sub- 
sequent folklore sections. Information is given, among other things, 
on Daily Life, Marriage and Divorce, Birth Customs and the Dan- 
gers of Early Childhood, the Soul, Divination, Gods and Familiar 
Spirits, Magic—Good and Evil, and the Spirits of the Dead; mate- 
rial that treats in compact fashion much that is of great value to 
the student of culture. 

In Suriname, as in West Africa, one may well be struck by the 
stress laid in native life upon knowledge and experience—certainly 


*See Life in a Haitian Valley. 
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at odds with the discredited picture of the ‘‘aboriginal’’ as the 
creature of emotion and impulse. The medium in which this em- 
phasis is conveyed is often what we consider an esthetic one. ‘‘The 
stories are our books,’’ as one informant put it. And in a song 
we come upon the following: 


If I were a rich man, 

I would buy 

A large farm. 

And what would I plant in it? 

And what would I plant in it? 

I would plant experience in it 

So that when I went forth 

Experience would be a perfume for my body. 


Story-teller and singer are social figures of prestige, as is the 
person who knows and skilfully employs many proverbs. This 
again is also true in West Africa, where most moral and ethical 
judgments, most generalizations, many laws and ‘‘facts of life’’ 
are couched in proverbs. In addition to this general correspon- 
dence, the authors cite many specific West African parallels to 
the proverbs, riddles, and stories. 

A special treatment takes up music. In an elaborate analysis 
of over 200 melodies taken on phonograph records, Dr. Kolinski 
shows that a substantial majority have preserved many of the fea- 
tures we are coming to recognize as characteristics of African 
music. The instrumental accompaniment on drums, however, seems 
to have lost much of its original complexity, although the drums 
have the typical West African shapes, and at times even the 
African names. A good deal has been said about the possible 
African origin of American Negro music, especially of the Spir- 
ituals. Of late the conviction has been growing that the Spirituals 
are not African in style or in musical material. However the case 
may be, much of the discussion was and some of it still is futile 
because our knowledge of African musi¢ is so scanty. For this 
very reason the Suriname material is important. It could be used 
for a study of musical hybridization; both African and European 
melodies were affected by changes,: but the results of this process 
did not produce types comparable to the Spirituals. 

Some space is devoted to the linguistic side of the question of 
African origins and survivals. The authors find that a good deal 
in vocabulary and especially in grammar and idiomatic expres- 
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sions is African. They further find many parallels between the 
speech of Suriname Negroes and those of Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
and the Sea Islands of the United States. Some of these parallels 
hold also when the comparison is extended to the ‘‘Pidgin Eng- 
lish’? spoken in various regions along the West African shore. 
This linguistic analysis, though most stimulating and almost al- 
ways convincing, would have been strengthened by observations 
on speech melody in Suriname and the West Indies. Speech mel- 
ody, or pitch accent, is such an integral part of West African 
speech and grammar that it ought to be taken into account when- 
ever survivals of African speech patterns are discussed. Except 
for these linguistic parallels which will bear further study, the 
lack of perseverance in the United States of African traits forms 
a striking contrast to their presence in the West Indies and South 
America—regions where the Negro had comparatively early oppor- 
tunities to lead a community life or some semblance of it. 

The study of ‘‘Folklore’’ is only too often limited to the col- 
lection of material that is barely worth printing, and is studied, 
if at all, merely from the literary and textual viewpoint. ‘‘Suri- 
name Folklore’’ is not only a valuable study of South American 
Negro life; in addition it shows that stories, proverbs, songs, and 
the like may be part, sometimes a vital part, of the life of a com- 
munity, and must be studied in that light. 

GrorGE HERz0G 
Columbia University 


Le Destin des Races Blanches. By Henri Decugis. Preface by 
André Siegfried, member of the Institute of France. Tenth 
Edition. (Paris: Librarie de France, 1936. Pp. 565.) 


This thought-awakening book which first appeared some years 
ago as a smaller volume has not become generally known in the 
United States although, as its appearance in this tenth edition 
indicates, it has been widely circulated in scholarly circles of 
Europe and in the most advanced groups of the economic imperial- 
ists in the colonial empires. The preface by André Siegfried, long 
known among Europeans as an authority on world problems, espe- 
cially on the interpretation of Americans to Europeans, shows the 
approval of the work by his confréres, and the purpose which it 
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has served. Because of the welcome which the book received as 
an exposition of the present universal situation with respect to the 
elements in control the work has been considerably expanded in 
this tenth edition. 

The book undertakes to show briefly how European nations have 
brought the outer world under their control and the methods of 
mercantilism and economic imperialism by which this ascendancy 
has been maintained to enrich the home countries. Through the 
monopoly of raw materials and the domination of the world mar- 
ket for the outlet for the goods manufactured therefrom and un- 
Joaded on these undeveloped parts of the universe the European 
exploiters have kept the balance of trade in the favor of the im- 
perialists. This discussion is extended in the treatment of the 
important questions arising with respect to cereals, sugar, drinks. 
textiles, coal, petroleum, metals, the industries developed there- 
from, and the commerce incident thereto. The author contrasts 
the dependence of the outer world during the nineteenth century 
with the present competition of other nations which have learned 
from Europeans how to produce these goods from their own raw 
materials. This the author considers an emancipation of Asia 
from such dependence, following that of America, and he does not 
believe that the similar emancipation of Africa is impossible. 

Thus while the culture of Europe migrates to awaken the world 
competition the people of the continent are forced to devise means 
for their salvation now that their economic policy of the nine- 
teenth century cannot work in the twentieth. Europe must con- 
struct a new economic policy of doing less for the outer world and 
becoming more dependent upon itself. 

In the new edition the author has two additional chapters dealing 
with the present crisis and the recent measures which have been bring- 
ing society to collectivism and social solidarity when the right of the 
individual becomes that of the clan. To reenforce his ideas to the eon- 
trary the author has published summaries of statisties up to 1934, 
collected mainly through the Annuaire Statistique de la Société 
des Natwons for the year 1935. The present methods employed for 
recovery in the United States, he thinks, are ruinous to the future 
of the white race. André Siegfried, according to his introduction 
to this book, is not sure that the present standard of living can be 
maintained by the methods of complete standardization of the 
masses which resemble the collectivity of primitive peoples; and he 
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neither finds a solution in the dictatorial governments in Europe 
nor in the proletarianism which has risen as a factor with which 
to be reckoned. He doubts that Europe will be swept too far with 
the new movements to adhere to its liberal traditions, and in the 
reorganized and enriched world to come Europe will probably find 
a way out in the necessary division of labor in continuing to do 
on a large scale for others what they cannot economically produce 
for themselves. 

The book has the usual shortcomings of the economic imperial- 
ist. The white race, the author contends, has brought the world to 
the terrible plight in which we now find it. The main cause, the 
facts presented show, was selfishness. Now to bring order out of 
this social end economic chaos the world must go back to its 
slightly modified methods, and these must be dictated by the race 
responsible for the catastrophe and carried out solely for its bene- 
fit. This is precisely how the present crisis was brought about. 
What assurance we shall have that the disease of selfishness can be 
cured by the agency which caused it the author does not give. In 
spite of the fact that the white race has been unwise, he contends, 
that race is nevertheless wise; and in this program for regenera- 
tion neither the advice nor the interests of other races are consid- 
ered. The book is chiefly valuable therefore not in the remedies 
offered for the international ills set forth but for the historic 
retrospect which it contains. 

Concerning the black race the author has very little to say. 
Yet the defense of economic imperialism and the plan for its re- 
enforcement as the need of the white race makes the book a long 
chapter in a work offering further plans for the subordination of 
the weaker races, and especially the black race in Africa. He 
mentions the Negro in the United States to express approval of 
laws which legally lynch Negroes for miscegenation with white 
women and expresses regret that it continues illegally through 
white men and Negro women. This tendency and the presence of 
the Negroes in America make a problem for the white race, espe- 
cially since they number as many as fourteen millions. The 
author notes that American Negroes made numerous manifesta- 
tion in favor of the Abyssinians and against Italy. He brings the 
black race into the picture again in discussing the possible rising 
of the Africans against the whites. It is significant that the nu- 
merous insurrections of the Mohammedans in Egypt and North 
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Africa since 1882 are not given much more space than the revolu- 
tionary act of a Native chief of Bechuanaland, who was suspended 
for having a white man whipped according to Native law. These 
the author considers as symptoms of an unrest which may result in 
the liberation even of South Africa. 

FERNAND MONDESIR 


How Britain Rules Africa. By George Padmore. (New York: 
Lothrop, Lea and Shepard Company, 1936. Pp. 402. Price 
$3.50. ) 


This book says in detail that Great Britain, like other Euro- 
pean nations dominated by economic imperialism, has sent out 
missionaries as forerunners of exploiters of the trade of African 
aborigines, and later soldiers to dispossess the Natives of their 
soil, driving them into barren regions or inhospitable parts, or 
rounding them up in reserves where they have been so heavily 
taxed and handicapped by hostile commercial regulation and laws 
as to force them out to toil as serfs in wage slavery on the plan- 
tations and mines expropriated by the whites. An enormous 
amount of legislation providing for a complicated system of socia! 
control has been devised to circumnavigate the widely proclaimed 
policy of trusteeship and the British law nominally outlawing 
slavery.’ Practical slavery of the worst sort in the history of man- 
kind actually exists in the British Empire while in theory every 
one of its subjects is free. A comparison of the conditions ob- 
taining in various parts of this domain, especially in Kenya and 
South Africa, will convince even a most conservative historian 
that slavery in the United States never descended to such a level. 
While Uganda, Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone may be considered 
exceptions, recent developments in those colonies show gravitation 
toward the same point in the development of economic imperialism. 
The author considers Hitler in Europe an angel when compared 
with the Hitlers in British Africa. 

This book will hardly be extensively reviewed in the capitalistic 
press. For this circle the book has not appeared. Scientifically 
trained historians, thus influenced, will give it little notice for the 
reason that so much of the work is ‘‘the expression of opinion 
rather than a dispassionate, documented account.’’ This school of 
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writers will object to such expressions as ‘‘the notorious Rudd, 
Maguire, Rochford and Thompson,” referred to as agents of Cecil 
John Rhodes, on page 29; ‘‘the highhanded action’’ of Joseph 
Chamberlain, on page 31; ‘‘fabulous salaries’’ of Europeans, on 
page 45; and the characterization of the early officials of Kenya 
as “‘the chief villains,’’ on page 101. And yet, if one concedes 
that the African Natives are human beings entitled to be treated 
according to the Golden Rule, he must admit that these economic 
imperialists deserve all these designations and castigations. These 
expressions are found only here and there in the midst of an 
array of facts long since established in documentary fashion by 
other writers on economic imperialism, whose findings are conve- 
niently summarized by Mr. Padmore. With the exception of an 
excess of quoted matter, the book is interesting. As an example 
one needs only to note how entertainingly the author dramatizes 
the story of uniting capital, religion, and force in overriding 
treaties and stirring up strife among the Natives in Nigeria in 
order to extend Pax Britannica by theft and murder. Summariz- 
ing the end of Sir Frederick Lugard’s campaigns, the author says, 
‘*The Commander hoisted the Union Jack over the Consulate, the 
consul read the proclamation of annexation in the name of the 
Queen Victoria, the chaplain of the Prometheus offered up prayers 
to God; and the little black children from the missionary schools 
were made to sing the National Anthem, ‘God Save the Queen.’ ”’ 

The missionaries will not like this book, for while credit is 
given some of them for maintaining the only system of education 
and health service which the Natives have in most of the European 
colonies in Africa (226-227, 253, 254), the author exposes the 
hypocrisy of others in serving as forerunners and coworkers with 
the agents of economic imperialism. The author shows that the 
conquest of Nyassaland is a classical example of a country brought 
under yoke of economic imperialism by missionary initiative (50). 
(ganda in the same way, he contends, was likewise unfortunate in 
falling into the hands of missionaries who with their own dis- 
sensions weakened the people by division into militant sects. And 
he says, ‘‘Let no one believe that the missionaries work in the 
colonies for nothing. .... In some colonies where the Catholics 
enjoy almost a monopoly, as for example the Congo, the Blacks 
have got to pay not only money, but with their very souls before 
they can receive medical benefit.”” The Church of England, true 
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to its policy of economic imperialism, descended to the level of 
approving the suspension of an African chief by the High Com- 
missioner of the South African Protectorates merely because he 
had dared to judge a shiftless white man in his Native court. The 
Record, the organ of the Evangelical party of the Church of 
England, commenting thereupon, said, ‘‘To have left unchallenged 
the flogging of a white man by a Native chief would have lowered 
the prestige of the white man and exposed other native residents 
in the Native Reserves to possible dangers.’’ Mr. Padmore does 
not fail to note also that the official organ of the Papacy contends 
that Christianity is a White Man’s religion delivered to the White 
Man by God and that the White Man must not let the Blacks 
control it. This is in harmonv with the state church of the 
Transvaal, which prohibits the admission of Negroes as members. 

The ‘‘philosophic’’ and the ‘‘wise’’ will add that the book 
brings up issues which have long since been settled. In a sense, 
they admit that the Europeans had no right to dispossess the 
African aborigines of their lands and enslave these people to work 
their own plantations and mines; but it has long since been con- 
ceded by the most Christian nations that one does no wrong in 
taking from the so-called backward people lands and resources 
which they do not appreciate and cannot develop for the good of 
advanced peoples in need of these areas for natural expansion, 
even if in thus dispossessing the aborigines it becomes necessary to 
exterminate them. This policy was recently advocated by both 
the Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Europeans who 
settled and developed America did this very thing to the American 
Indians. If one condemns Rhodes, Lugard, Smuts, and Hertzog, 
he must thus list also the leaders of early pioneers in America and 
add to the number distinguished Americans like Anthony Wayne, 
William Henry Harrison, and Andrew Jackson. All the American 
pioneers participated in routing the Indians at any cost. They 
shot them down in cold blood, segregated the survivors, or en- 
slaved them. When war could not be waged as an excuse for 
extermination the early American settlers spread disease among 
the Indians. One method was to sell them blankets infected with 
smallpox germs. The general opinion was that ‘‘the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.’’ Every means employed since that time 
in the subjugation of the Natives of Africa had been tried out 
earlier in America. The only difference was that the Indians, 
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few in number, obligingly died out, but the Negroes brought over 
to take their places as serfs and slaves have endured to enjoy occa- 
sionally some of the benefits of modern progress and to protest 
because they do not receive more. History repeats itself in show- 
ing how little man has actually advanced. There are more re- 
straints in the modern world than in the ancient, but none strong 
enough to overcome Caucasian racial autocracy. 

Mr. Padmore says so much about the treacherous methods by 
which treaties with the African Natives have been violated, and he 
so frequently reiterates the difference between the European con- 
ception of land and the community or tribal ownership of land 
which no chief can alientate, that the casual reader may receive 
the impression that the author does not favor the modernization 
of Africa. To the modernization of Africa, however, he offers no 
objection. He merely means to excoriate the Europeans for mo- 
nopolizing all the benefits derived therefrom while enslaving and 
exterminating the Natives. The author objects even to indirect 
rule through chiefs who, as marionettes of the European imperial- 
ists, exercise tyrannically powers which they never had according 
to Native law. The enlightened Natives should be set up to rule 
rather than subject them to humiliation of being ruled by un- 
civilized puppets who fleece their own people for the pay received 
for their service to the exploiter. 

The book would have been much more useful if an index had 
been added. The bibliography is helpful, but a little more docu- 
mentation of important claims would have inspired more confi- 
dence. The style could have been considerably improved by avoid- 
ing the splitting of the infinitive, the misplacement of modifiers, 
and the use of rare and unnecessary words. If a second edition 
of the book is printed it is hoped that these and some typograph- 
ical errors will be corrected. 

In spite of all its shortcomings, this book is one of the most 
important works on Africa recently published. Every liberal- 
minded person will want to read this work. The economic im- 
perialists will prohibit its circulation in Africa among those Na- 
tives who have not as yet been prohibited from learning a modern 
language. In the United States the Negroes and those who appre- 
ciate the réle of the race in history should purchase this book by 
the thousands. In this work is the repetition of the history of 
the United States. Here one finds history already made and his- 
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tory in the making. This book deserves a much larger circulation 
than two recent racial autocracy productions, The Tragic Era and 
Gone with the Wind. 

W. G. SEABROOK 


Moeurs et Coutumes des Bantous, la Vie d’une Tribu Sud-Afri- 
caine. By Henri A. Jounod, of the Mission Suisse-Romande in 
South Africa. Two volumes. (Payot: Paris, 1936. Pp. 515 
and 580. Price 120 franes.) 


The author of this volume, a missionary and teacher who has 
spent practically all of his useful life among the natives of South 
Africa, requires more than passing notice in all circles studying 
the present state and past of the Negro. A new edition of a work 
which appeared in English years ago and now expanded to publish 
other experiences and data obtained from the natives since that 
time, the study will doubtless have the wide circulation which it 
deserves. The manuscript was completed from data made avail- 
able up to 1934 and was published two years later. 

Like so many other missionaries, this author first applied him- 
self to the evangelization of the Natives without knowing them. 
He used his spare time in making an entomological study of his 
environment in South Africa; but, at the suggestion of Viscount 
James C. Bryce, when on a visit to South Africa, the author took 
up the study of the manners and customs of the Natives. This 
task, according to the leading authorities in ethnology, the author 
has performed so well that the scholarly world knows him not as 
a missionary but as scientist. He does not pretend to know 
thoroughly the life of all the Bantu of South Africa but only that 
of those in the area near Delagao Bay and the northern clans of 
the Thongas of the Transvaal. At these centers he has accom- 
plished most of his tasks as a missionary. This study, however, as 
the works of others based on different tribes in this part of Africa 
will attest, gives a useful picture of the life of the Bantu through- 
out the continent. The variations of their customs from place to 
place according as they have been influenced by migrations and 
immigrations, by tribal wars and foreign invasions, must be given 
seientifie study by those who will follow this first extensively rec- 
egnized authority on South African ethnology. 
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This book, as only a glance will show, was not written from 
works consulted in some library. The data were obtained almost 
altogether from the Natives among whom the author labored, and 
these facts were not picked up at random. ‘Those selected as in- 
formants were known to have been so close to the traditions of 
the tribes from which they came as to know whereof they spoke; 
and they were Natives who had not at that time become so influ- 
enced by European culture as to be ashamed of their background 
and reluctant to speak about it. These informants, moreover, had 
subsequently long contact with the author, who was thereby able 
to check up on certain records made and bring them as nearly as 
possible to the truth. 

Setting forth his purposes in publishing these volumes, the 
author says he had in mind to make the data both scientific and 
practical. In conformity to the requirements of science he has 
tried to adhere to the principle of objectivity in seeing these mani- 
festations as a stage in the development of mankind rather than 
disdain them, as is often the case of those in whom these folkways 
arouse a feeling of repulsion. In order to understand the Native 
as he reacts to Europeanization, in order to appreciate his virtues 
and account for his failures in the new atmosphere, both mis- 
sionaries and administrators in the colonies should begin with the 
study of the foundations of the African social order. Colonial 
functionaries are liable to commit grave errors in undertaking to 
deal with Natives before they understand them sufficiently to 
avoid wounding their feelings and win their confidence. Many of 
the bloody wars in which thousands of Natives have been mowed 
down by violent fire from European arms could have been avoided 
if they had been first approached by intelligent administrators. 

This work will serve another important purpose for the mis- 
sionaries. It is now required in most missionary circles to study 
the Native beliefs sympathetically. In the truth already revealed 
in the religion of the Natives the missionary must begin in order 
to lead them to appreciate the Greater Truth as revealed in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. Thanks to the service rendered by 
scientists like the author of this work, we have learned that so- 
called fetishism is not a diabolic creation. In the rites and cere- 
monies developed by the Natives they are earnestly seeking to 
know and to serve the truth. The manner in which they respect 
their taboos, their physiological ideas, their limited knowledge of 
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many things scientific, disclose an element of truth which should 
not be ignored in the modernization of the Natives. In other 
words, the missionary who understands the Natives will be more 
successful than the one who despises their culture. The intelligent 
teacher will begin with the Natives as they are and supplement 
and clarify what they see now although through a mist. 

The plan for organization of these two volumes is not so impor- 
tant as the data which they contain. The author deals in the first 
volume with the social organism, the life of the family, or that of 
the village which is an enlarged family; with agriculture, indus- 
try, art, education, and religion. The first volume, however, is 
restricted to the study of the social life of the tribe in presenting 
its customs with respect to the individual, communal, and national 
life. In the second volume the author presents the spiritual and 
mental manifestations in literature, music, magic, and morals. The 
treatment of agriculture and industry serves herein as a transition 
from one subject to the other. While these occupations must be 
approached from the practical point of view, it must be noted that 
the imagination of the sculptors and potters has produced works 
of art. The author does not undertake, however, to make a dis- 
tinction between the two spheres, for the one invades the domain 
of the other. 

M. THEOPHILE GERVAIS 


Les Rites Secrets des Primitifs de VOubangui. By A. M. Vergiat. 
Preface by Général Bouscat. (Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 212. 
Price 25 frances.) 


Moeurs et Coutumes des Manjas. By A. M. Vergiat. (Payot: 
Paris, 1937. Pp. 326. Price 40 franes.) 


These works produced in successive years serve aS a series 
treating African races of the same area under the domination of 
the French in Equatorial Africa. The author says he was not at 
first concerned with the culture of the Natives. His mission in 
Africa was to study plants and animals. To obtain data from 
these he found the task rather easy, since plants and animals can 
be subjected, outwardly at least, to scientific analysis, whereas 
Natives, considering the investigator an interloper, an enemy to 
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their tribe, conceal rather than disclose what they actually are. In 
the course of time, however, the author discovered that in spite of 
the difficulties involved and the inevitably imperfect picture 
which such a treatment must give, human beings are more inter- 
esting than plants and animals; and he thereafter directed his 
attention to the Natives. 

The method employed in this study of the Natives was very 
much like the procedure outlined in many other such monographs. 
The author realized that to rely upon Natives impressed into the 
service of Europeans in the process of modernization is not the 
best way to penetrate the secrets of the African mind, for such 
Africans have ceased to be active participants in that life. Usually 
they are easily drawn from their tribes for the reason that they 
occupied no such important positions as priests, feticheurs, or 
medicine men, and knew passively only what the scientist desires 
to learn. Only by slowly approaching those in the highest funce- 
tions of the tribe and by gradually gaining their confidence can 
the investigator bring to his aid the informants whose accounts 
may be considered trustworthy. The chief remaining difficulty, 
this author found, was to understand the language and special 
terminology by means of which this information is conveyed. The 
wide gap once existing between the European and the African 
with respect to language has ceased to be a great barrier since the 
all but complete study of African languages has been made. A 
language from the point of view of thought expression, however, 
cannot be translated. The more satisfactory method, as this author 
discovered in this task, is to dwell a long time in contact with the 
Natives and win their confidence. 

In publishing these volumes the author had in mind the lofty 
purpose of rendering science a service in the niche of time. The 
modernization of the Equatorial Africa with considerable use of 
the Natives themselves in the process is proceeding rather rapidly 
under the French. These Natives have been detribalized to the 
extent that in a few years their rapidly changing life will render 
it impossible to reconstruct the picture of the Oubangui as they 
were before they were uprooted by the European conquerors. In 
that culture which they had developed there may be something of 
interest to the scientist, something of value to those who today are 
eharged with the duty of ruling them. With this background 
properly clarified they may learn to rule wisely. 
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In the first volume bearing upon Les Rites Secrets des Primi- 
tifs de l’Oubangui the customs of the Natives are defined sympa- 
thetically. The author does not restrict himself to explaining 
what the rites appear to be but undertakes to work out the rela- 
tion of one function to the other to bring the social order in its 
entirety into one picture. Whether this task has been properly 
done the ethnologists who will follow him will be the best judges, 
but the author claims identity with the serious minded European 
investigators who are trying to see the world from the African’s 
point of view. 

In this picture drawn by the author every important phase of 
the mysterious workings of the Oubangui mind is considered. The 
volume treats of religion, magic, mythology, circumcision, and 
excision. Three chapters are devoted respectively to the Ngakola, 
Maoro, and Badagi secret societies and one chapter to the secret 
brotherhoods grouped under the sign or emblem of an animal. 
The work is well illustrated with fifty-one photographs and draw- 
ings. Those bearing upon circumcision and excision are sufficient 
to give almost every detail in the performance of this rite. Few 
volumes dealing with this aspect of African life have been so 
abundantly illustrated. These in themselves indicate how success- 
ful the author has been in winning the confidence of these Natives. 
The useful index of the volume renders these data easily acces- 
sible for reference. 

In Moeurs et Coutumes des Manjas the author does not take 
up religion, since this is amply treated in the preceding volume. 
In the second volume he is concerned with general ethnographic 
matters, the social life, the family, the clan, and the tribe. He 
treats totemism, marriage, birth, death, tattooing, punishments, 
education, medical treatment, and the methods of making a living. 
This volume is also made further useful by the 114 illustrations 
of the materials herein published. 

It is remarkable that this study has evoked from the author 
some thought as to the future of the French in these colonies. The 
Natives as a rule are not lazy. They may be developed into a 
useful people. He does not think much of those natives who have 
been uprooted from their tribes and educated to live among Euro- 
peans whom they now look upon as equals while treating their own 
people savagely as their inferiors. From these have come and will 
come insurrectionary troubles. To avoid this it will be much 
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better for the French or European to study these people to dis- 
cover the best in their culture and upon this basis train them to be 
good farmers, laborers, and mechanics rather than leave them to 
produce here and there a few idle intellectuals. ‘‘Science’’ here 
drifts into economic imperialism and makes an unfortunate ending 
for an otherwise useful work. The American method of dealing 
with the Negro has been introduced to France. 
CurRETIEN La FLECHE 


Chaka. By Thomas Mofolo. With Illustrations. (Morija: Sesuto 
Book Depot, Basutoland, Africa, 1936.) 


This is a handy volume published in the Sesuto language of 
Basutoland to facilitate the teaching of the natives. The book is 
an effort to do two things, namely, to inculcate among the Natives 
some appreciation of their background and to forward the pro- 
gram of Native education without the use of a modern language. 
The book covers the same ground as the author’s work in English, 
entitled Chaka, an Historical Romance, published in 1931 by the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures in Lon- 
don. In view of our lack of knowledge in this sphere it is well to 
summarize here what has been said about Chaka, who is recog- 
nized by all Africanists as the greatest military genius developed 
among the Negroes of that continent. 

The translation made by F. H. Dutton, director of education 
in that part of the continent, and for a long time a student of 
African culture, follows the Oriental style of the Bible, or the 
Koran. Whether or not the translation is trustworthy the students 
of those languages will best decide. Taking the translation as it 
now runs, however, one must stamp it as among the most inter- 
esting accounts which have come out of Africa. A weird tale in 
which the spiritual is blended with the physical, magic with religion, 
history with fiction. Where the one begins and the other ends one 
cannot say, but there is nothing more incredible in this story than 
the most civilized peoples of modern times have, in other books, 
accepted as true beyond the shadow of a doubt. The author and 
his translator might well ask for their production the same con- 
sideration. The story so grips the reader that he is inclined at 
times to think that he is reading a Biblical narrative, the style of 
which the translator purposely followed. 
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Some readers may object to the translation in the concrete of 
such parts as Chaka’s meeting with the sorcerers and witch-doctors 
and his remaining under their influence throughout the latter part 
of his military career. In the ancient literature which is both re- 
ligious and historical one says that a character communed with 
the spirit, that he went into seclusion and in a distant place re- 
ceived a revelation of a call to duty, that he had a great vision in 
which the contemporary world was clarified and his mission deliv- 
ered to him by divine hands, or that he failed to obey the prompt- 
ings of the good and surrendered to the evil spirit. The translator 
probably thought that he would approach more nearly the real 
truth in making his translation in conformity to the fetish beliefs. 
The volume in this style may be more useful than in one trans- 
lating the thought rather than the language. 

These books add little new material to what is known of the 
outstanding facts of Chaka’s life, but they give interesting details 
which dramatize the story. Chaka was restless under the tribal 
restraint under which he found himself as the questionable heir 
to the sub-chieftainship of his father, Senzangakona, whose mar- 
riage with Nandi, his mother, was considered by his later wives 
as irregular evidently in order to secure the succession to one of 
their sons. His father, compelled by political circumstances to 
cast off his son whom he actually loved, brings the youth to great 
hardships which had much to do with hardening him into a man 
of steel. But Chaka wins his spurs otherwise by killing the lion 
which attacked the village and by delivering a girl from a hyena 
which he killed to the great surprise and admiration of the many 
and to the regret of others who envied his recognized standing as a 
man among men even when he was in his minority. While thus 
suffering his fame was so spread abroad as to win favor with 
Dingiswayo, the chief whom he assisted to victory in trying bat- 
tles. Dingiswayo recognized Chaka as the successor of his father 
as subchief and at his death had him thus installed. 

Up to this time the author makes of his hero a persecuted, un- 
selfish man appreciating the better things in life and endeavoring 
to go the right way in spite of the many temptations which 
awaited him as one in a halo of glory. About this time, however, 
after Chaka had had the message from his ancestors delivered to 
him by the great serpent, he comes under the influence of Isanusi, 
the witch-doctor, and is visited or accompanied thereafter by two 
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other magical forces, Ndlebe and Malunga, who served him as in- 
formant and adviser respectively. He is told that a greater chief- 
tainship than that of his father and the more significant lordship 
of Dingiswayo will be his if he will renounce everything for this 
ideal. Chaka hesitates because this meant to sacrifice his wife, his 
mother, his ideals—all that he had learned to regard as the better 
things of life. However, Chaka, being ambitious, finally agrees. 
He kills his wife, Noliwe, and later his mother, Nandi, because 
she restrained him from going the way mapped out for him by his 
sorcerers. He is led then from one victory to another until all 
South Africa trembled at the very approach of Chaka’s invincible 
forces. Moshesh, the only other great ruler of natives in South 
Africa, standing in fear of the invincible, kept him out of his 
country only by humbly recognizing Chaka as his chief. His 
dream had come true. 

In the course of time the bloody wars and massacres which he 
had ordered tormented his spirit, and he lost confidence in the men 
whom he sent to war after he had decided to remain at home in- 
active to enjoy his honors. A soldier returning without his javelin 
was put to death as a coward, a general failing to carry out his 
orders was executed; and this went to the extent of killing wildly 
his most dependable soldiers even to the point of weakening his 
defense. The spirit of the man under the spell of his magical ad- 
visers had become remorseful and bordered upon that of the in- 
sane. A diseased mind was finally producing a tottering body. 
His soldiers who could contrive so to do deserted him. Mosele- 
katse, his best general, when under Chaka’s displeasure, led away 
across the mountains rebellious forces and tribes and established 
the nation now found in Matabeleland. Chaka’s brothers, seeing 
that the people desired to get rid of him as a terror, conspired 
against him and stabbed him to death. Chaka’s mind was suffi- 
ciently sound to give them a significant warning. He said in 
dying: ‘‘It is your hope that by killing me ye will become chiefs 
when I am dead. But ye are deluded; it will not be so, for the 
white man will come and it is he who will rule, and ye will be his 


bondsmen.’’ 

















NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Since the President of the United States has been urging judi- 
cial reform with special reference to what he considers the senility 
of the Supreme Court numerous books, addresses and pamphlets 
pro and con have appeared in support of one or the other side of 
the controversy. In such a polemic atmosphere the historian will 
not be so unwise as to expect to find the truth. These works, how- 
ever, should be noted. Of the score or more available the most 
recent are Ernest Angell’s Supreme Court Primer (Reynall and 
Hitcheock), Osmond K. Fraenkel’s The Supreme Court and Cid 
Liberties (New York: American Civil Liberties Union), Pearson 
and Allen’s Nine Old Men, F. R. Coudert’s The New Deal and the 
United States Supreme Court (New York: Oxford Press), and 
Joseph I. Lewinson’s Limiting Judicial Review (Los Angeles: 
Parker and Stone). In defense of the court most of the writers 
have tried to show that it is the last stronghold of the liberty of 
the people, and a few have been frank enough to interpret this as 
the ‘‘liberty’’ of the white people. By liberty they mean license. 
One distinguished speaker on the topic and several of the pamph- 
leteers urge as an argument for keeping the Supreme Court in- 
violate that during the Reconstruction this tribunal saved the 
South from subjection to ‘‘Negro rule.’’ There never was in the 
South any such regime as Negro rule, but the Supreme Court did 
undo the Reconstruction by declaring unconstitutional all laws 
and amendments to the constitution enacted in favor of the Negro 
in order to make him a citizen, except that the tribunal has ob- 
jected to peonage and has occasionally interfered with the state 
courts in holding that they cannot take the life of a Negro without 
giving some form of trial recognized in the procedure of modern 
nations. The Civil War and Reconstruction worked a revolution 
just as drastic as the New Deal. The United States Supreme Court 
nullified that revolution. There was no precedent for such nega- 
tion of the will of the majority of the people, but the court pro- 
ceeded politically where it had no legal precedent except cireum- 
loecution and declaration as to lack of jurisdiction because of the 
police power of the states. The due process clause of the Four- 
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teenth Amendment, however, has been held inviolate, not to pro- 
tect the Negroes, as it was intended, but to intrench capitalism 
in safeguarding the rights of corporations and trusts which have 
reduced both Negroes and poor whites to wage slavery. 

Virginia: the Old Dominion, by Matthew Page Andrews (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran Company, 1937), covering a period of 
three and a third centuries, is mainly the history of one race in 
Virginia and the selfish use of the blacks by this one element 
herein glorified for thus oppressing the weak. Such an account 
contains some significant truth in spite of its chief purpose, but 
the rea] history of the Southern states still lies untouched in the 
sources. 

The Story of King Cotton, by Harris Dickson (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls), is written in a vein more sanguine than the 
recent findings of economists who look upon the ascendancy of 
American cotton in the world’s market as a thing of the past be- 
cause of the competition developed as a result of the increasing 
production of other countries now in competition with the United 
States. The book touches only briefly antebellum days. The 
author frankly pictures the owners of the Southern plantation as 
a generous, careless, and harassed class, and the Negroes as shift- 
less workers without showing that the Negro laborers, whatever 
they may be, are the product of the plantation system. The author 
believes that there are still good times ahead for the cotton pro- 
ducers since they have learned to produce food as well as cotton. 
This finding has not been arrived at by scientific investigation. 

In Battles of the American Expeditionary Force, by Samuel 
Taylor Moore (New York: Greenburg, Publisher), the author, a 
commander of a New England Division in the World War, could 
not go into details, but he might have made more honorable men- 
tion of the Negroes of America who in that conflict made the 
supreme sacrifice for that liberty which they are still denied in 
their own country. 

In Father Shipherd’s Magna Charta, a century of education in 
Oberlin College, sketched by Frances Juillette Hosford (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company), more might have been said about the 
liberal attitude of this institution toward the instruction of Ne- 
groes there and how they have since usefully served. Such scant 
reference to this attitude can hardly be excused even though the 
book is intended to deal mainly with the eoeducation of the sexes. 
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They Broke the Prairie, by Ernest Elmo Calkins (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), has been referred to as an unusually 
valuable book because it epitomizes vividly the story of this coun- 
try in giving the history of Knox College at Galesburg in Knox 
County, Illinois. There among pioneer prairie folk George Wash- 
ington Gale and his coworkers at the head of this institution had 
the foresight to fight such a deadly sin as slavery. The school 
became a center for the advocacy of freedom and was chosen as 
one of the seven points in the state for the famous debates be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglass. These traditions have been reflected 
in the lives of the broadminded and sympathetic graduates who 
have gone out from that institution to enrich the life of the nation. 

The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania, by Emerson H. Louckes 
(Harrisburg: Telegraph Press), is a study in nativism as reflected 
in a movement organized originally to control and subordinate in 
the American social order Catholics, Jews, and Negroes. With 
this study should be noted also German Jews in White Servitude 
in America, by Guido Kirsch, published privately by the author 
at 110 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, head of the Department of History of 
Howard University, will publish through the Associated Publish- 
ers, this fall, his study entitled The Collapse of the Confederacy 
which was published some years ago as an article reprinted and 
distributed in pamphlet form. Since that time the author has con- 
siderably extended his research in this field and found sufficient 
facts to present the work in the form of a book of about two 
hundred pages. 

Anna L. Johnson, who has recently received the degree of Doe- 
tor of Philosophy from the department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will publish also through the Associated 
Publishers, this fall, her dissertation entitled Standard Relief 
Cases, based mainly upon data obtained through research into the 
administration of relief in the District of Columbia. 

Dr. Horace M. Bond, who obtained recently the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the University of Chicago for work done 
in education, will publish soon his dissertation which received the 
Colver Rosenberger prize at that institution. Since that time he 
has been granted a sum to publish this work. 

Dr. Willis N. Huggins, of the New York Public Schools, has 
recently issued a volume on African Civilizations. This production 
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developed from the series of lectures on the Negro delivered an- 
nually in that city by the author of this volume. 

Father John T. Gillard, who a few years ago wrote a volume 
on the Catholic and the Negro, has just published through the 
Josephite Press in Baltimore a small volume entitled Christ, Color 
and Communism. This work will be given a notice in the next 
issue of this magazine. 

Through Prentice Hall in New York City J. H. Clark has 
brought out the History of Kentucky, an additional volume in the 
commonwealth series now being published by this firm. What 
bearing this work has on the study of the Negro will be given 
space in the next issue of this periodical. 

From the University of Chicago Press has come a volume by 
Dr. Bertram Wilbur Doyle, of Fiske University, entitled The Ett- 
quette of Race Relations in the South. This is his doctor’s dis- 
sertation, the main thought of which was developed in an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in Atlanta in 1932 and published later 
in THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HIsTorY. 

A Unit—The Negro, by Flora Belle Williams, is a pamphlet 
giving an account of a seventh grade project in interracial under- 
standing, published by the Virginia Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. Last year there came from this same source a digest 
of the laws of Virginia with respect to the Negro. In the publica- 
tion of such works this agency hopes to invite attention to the 
plight of the Negro and secure more consideration for him as a 
man and a citizen. 


In AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Among the most significant articles in American magazines re- 
cently taking the Negro into consideration should be noted the 
following: ‘‘Race or Color Discrimination in the Selection of 
Juries,’’ by C. M. Horton, Jr., (Tulane Law Review, April, 1937) ; 
‘‘New York Slum Clearance and the Law,’’ by William Karlin 
(Political Science Quarterly, June, 1937); ‘‘Negro Racial Move- 
ments and Leadership in the United States,’’ by Guy B. Johnson 
(American Journal of Sociology, July, 1937) ; ‘‘Negro Harlem, an 
Ecological Study,’’ by E. Franklin Frazier, in the same issue of 
this last mentioned periodical; ‘‘Ante-Bellum Sugar Culture in 
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South Atlantic States,’’ by J. Carlyle Sitterson (Journal of 
Southern History, May, 1937); ‘‘ Rise of Industry in Ante-Bellum 
Petersburg,’’ by Edward A. Wyatt (William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, January, 1937); ‘‘ Fugitive Slave 
Laws in Ohio,’’ by Forest I. Blanchard (Publications of the His- 
torical Society of Northwestern Ohio, January, 1937) ; ‘‘ Missouri 
Plantation Life,’’ by Berenice Morrison-Fuller (Publications of 
the Missouri Historical Society, Glimpses of the Past, January, 
1937) ; ‘Machines Come to Mississippi,’’ J. R. Hildebrand (The 
National Geographic Magazine, September, 1937) ; ‘‘ British Africa 
and the South,’’ by Jackson Davis (The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, September, 1937). 

In the sample copies of the Negro History Bulletin for October, 
the first issue of the monthly magazine which the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History is starting as a children’s 
periodical, appear articles and items which indicate the trend of 
this new publication. The first article entitled ‘‘The Thrilling 
Escape of William and Ellen Craft’’ deals with slavery as a fea- 
ture story dramatizing the facts in the article following it under 
the caption ‘‘Slavery of the Days Gone By.’’ The outstanding 
achievements of Negroes and their friends falling within the 
month of October are briefly presented in biographical sketches 
of William Still, John Woolman, William Goodell, Cassius M. 
Clay, Levi Coffin, John Brown and Robert Gould Shaw. An article 
on Africa with a map showing the area from which the ancestors 
of the American Negroes were brought and the centers of culture 
of the kingdoms and empires which they established before the 
conquest of the continent helps to clear certain difficulties in un- 
derstanding the beginnings of the Negro in America. Reports on 
the activities of schools in thise sphere, accounts of celebrations, 
and notes on books cover the remaining space in this simplified 
monthly periodical for children beginning the study of the Negro. 

In the subsequent issues of the school year ending June, 1938, 
the Bulletin will carry the feature stories and articles developing 
the thought of the following topies: ‘‘ Negroes brought into Servi- 
tude in America,’’ ‘‘Some Negroes Free in spite of Bondage,’’ 
‘The Independence Movement Helpful to the Negro,’’ ‘‘A Chang- 
ing Attitude Suggesting Colonization,’’ ‘‘The Struggle for Phys- 
ical Freedom,’’ ‘‘Emancipation with the Civil War,’’ ‘‘Better 
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Beginnings in Freedom,’’ ‘‘Important Achievements,’’ ‘‘The 
Present Status.’’ The achievements of persons to be presented 
from month to month will be those outlined in the table of IM- 
PORTANT EVENTS AND DATES IN NEGRO HISTORY, 
published last year by the Association and now hanging on the 
walls of most of the large colleges and high schools of the country. 


On Latin AMERICA 


The significance of the cultivation of cotton and the textile in- 
dustry of Brazil as it concerns the United States is treated by 
B. H. Hunnicut in Algoddo, Cultivo e Comercio (Sao Paulo, Edi- 
tora, Limitada, 1936). 

‘‘The Haitian Rural Schools at Work,’’ by Madeleine G. Syl- 
vain, appeared in the August issue of the Pan-American Union. 
Miss Sylvain is an educated native of Haiti. She has been study- 
ing in this country in the Graduate School of Bryn Mawr College 
on a fellowship granted by the American Association of University 
Women. 

In the field of anthropology and ethnology the sister of Miss 
Sylvain, Madame Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, assisted by her hus- 
band, Dr. Jean Comhaire, a Belgian similarly trained, is at work 
among her people in Haiti. These collaborators promise the pro- 
duction of significant monographs dealing with the Haitian back- 
ground more seriously than have those who have seen these people 
mainly from afar. 

Dr. Ortiz, the Cuban authority on the Negro in that island and 
the editor of the Revista Bimestre Cubana, in which he has ocea- 
sionally published articles bearing upon the Negro, has announced 
that he will establish in the near future a new periodical dealing 
altogether with the background of the Negro. In view of the rap- 
idly increasing number of persons in the United States learning 
to speak and read the Spanish language, it is hoped that the new 
publication will have considerable circulation in this country. 

Professor Richard Pattee, of the University of Puerto Rico, 
the translator of the work on the Negro in Brazil now being writ- 
ten by Dr. Arthur Ramos for publication through the Associated 
Publishers, announces that the work is progressing satisfactorily ; 
but in view of the fact that it has been decided to cover more 
ground than was originally planned for the handy volume sug- 
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gested the manuscript will not be ready for the printer before 
next Spring. Both the author and the translator have accepted 
their task with enthusiasm and will endeavor thereby to introduce 
the American public to the Negro in Brazil. 


Books ON AFRICA 


Ten Africans, edited by Margery Perham and published in 
London by Faber and Faber, is a book about Africans themselves 
selected from different parts by the author as persons of varying 
degrees of Europeanization. Each contributor tells his own story. 
Four of them could use the English language as the medium of 
expression, but the others had to employ their own vernacular 
from which translations were made. The book, then, is supposed 
to be ‘‘ Africa as Africans see it.’” The older persons contributing 
to the volume regret the passing of the old days enjoyed prior to 
the conquest. The others think that the burden of taxation, wage 
slavery, and the dispossession of land are outweighed by the bene- 
fits of education, religion, and modernization under economic im- 
perialism. This book, however, does not prove that the majority 
of Africans have this attitude. The selections made by the author 
merely worked out toward this end as in the case of other books 
made to order. 

Thomas Clarkson, a work by Earle Leslie Griggs, published by 
Allen and Unwin in London, has been received as a timely pro- 
duction. The book invites attention to this pioneer in the anti- 
slavery struggle in Great Britain, not so frequently mentioned as 
other reformers in this field with their careers falling within the 
period of the more extended agitation against the evil and the 
heated debate of the question in Parliament which was thereby 
influenced to legislate against the system. The author reviews the 
publication of Clarkson’s Latin essay on slavery, his travels, and 
the circulation of abolition literature. The assistance he received 
from the Society of Friends, represented by such men as Joseph 
Guerney Bevan, Samuel Hoare, and Granville Sharp, is well 
treated. In the same way the author presents the contacts of 
Clarkson with parliamentary and literary figures like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, James Boswell, William Wilberforce, and Windham. 
In this book, too, Clarkson’s honor is vindicated in the matter of 
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the aspersions cast upon him by the sons of Wilberforce in writing 
the biography of their father. 


In Die Schwartz Frau in Wandel Afrikas, by Hilde Thurn- 
wald, one finds a by-product of the study made in East Africa by 
the author and her husband under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures. The book 
is interesting, but it is not a scientific production. The first part 
of the work is devoted to an unsatisfactory presentation of the 
ethnological situation, the relation of which to the other parts of 
the work is not clearly brought out by the author. More valuable 
is that part of the volume dealing with the effect on the Native 
women of the economic and social changes in East Africa and 
Tanganyika resulting from the conquest. The difficulties involved 
in the separation of men from their families and the employment 
of Native women by the whites are pointed. The book leaves the 
impression that the author knows much more about these ques- 
tions than she set forth in this volume. The author evidently 
wrote under restraints other than the inhibitions of a trained 
investigator. 

From the Institute of Rome has come a work of joint author- 
ship, Africa Romana, by A. G. Amatueci, F. Arnaldi, C. Ceechelli, 
E. Ciaceri, G. M. Columba, F. 8. Frazioli, G. Guidi, A. Momig- 
iano, R. Paribeni, P. Romanelli, and D. Siciliani. The work in 
parts is scholarly, but it shows here and there a departure from 
the standards of modern historiography where some of the con- 
tributors endeavor to read into this treatment a justification for 
the expansion which has resulted in the recent conquest in East 
Africa. In connection with this volume the reader might well 
sean ‘‘ Defiant Ethiopia,’’ by Ladislao Farago, in the August num- 
ber of Living Age, and The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902, 
by William L. Langer, recently published in New York City by 
A. A. Knopf. 

In Collectivism, by William Henry Chamberlain (New York: 
The Maemillan Company), this ideal is presented in capitalistic 
fashion as an impossible Utopia without explaining how primitive 
man with less selfishness in his tribal order succeeded with col- 
lectivism when the modernized man with his boundless selfishness 
fails. Some other thought in this sphere may be evoked by read- 
ing Then and Now in Kenya, by Willis R. Hotchkiss (New York: 
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Fleming H. Revell Company), giving the experiences of forty 
years as a missionary. More light will be thrown on the subject 
when African Natives, educated in America and Europe, bring 
out works on their native land. We are promised two books on 
the economic life of primitive people by A. K. Nyabongo of 
Uganda, and another volume by H. M. T. Kayamba of Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Some works on Africa dealing mainly with ethnology and an- 
thropology of that continent should be noted. The most signifi- 
cant of such recent publications are the following: Witchcraft, 
Oracles and Magic among the Azande, by E. E. Evans Pritchard 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press); Le Pacte du Sang au Dahomey, by 
Paul Hazoume (Travaux et Mémoires de UInstitut d’Ethnologie, 
Paris, 1937); Die Geheimbunde West-Afrikas als Problem der 
Religionswissenschaft, by E. Hildebrand (Leipzig, Jordan und 
Gramberg, 1937); Les Grands lignes des Migration des Bantous 
de la Province Orientale du Congo-Belge, by A. Moeller (Brus- 
sells: Hayez); Lehrbuch der Volkerkunde unter Mitwirkung von 
Fachgenossen, by K. Th. Preuss (Stuttgart: F. Enke) ; Tagungs- 
bericht der Gesellschaft fur Volkerkunde, 1937, contributions by 
various authors including D. Westermann, G. Spanaus, R. Schoe- 
ber, and W. Schilde, on culture, migration, and Europeanization 
in Africa (Leipzig: Harrassowitz) ; African Ways and Wisdom, 
by T. Cullen Young (London: The United Society for Christian 
Literature, 1937); Africa and Christianity, by D. Westermann 
(London: Oxford University Press); The Contributions of West- 
ern Civilization to Modern K-xratla Culture, addresses by various 
members of the Royal Society of South Africa, including those of 
Dart, Goodwin, van Warmelo, Mrs. Hoernlé, Krige, Lestrade, 
Schapera, Eiselen, Kirby, Doke, Marais, Hunter, Hellmann (Lon- 
don: Routledge). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The Journal of the Royal African Society, for July, 1937, con- 
tains ‘‘Mrs. Millin’s Life of General Smuts,’’ by Captain H. Birch 
Reynardson ; ‘‘A Day in the Life of a Low-Veld Farmer,’’ by G. 
G. Thwaites ; ‘‘The Approach to the Native Problem,’’ by Jan H. 
Hofmeyr; ‘‘South Africa and the Empire Exhibition, Johannes- 
burg,’’ by John McLean; ‘‘The South African Institute of Race 
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Relations,’’ by C. M. Hore-Ruthven; ‘‘ How far is the Union inter- 
ested in the Continent of Africa?’’ by Oswald Pirow; ‘‘ Educational 
Needs of Urbanised Natives in South Africa,’’ by E. T. Grieveson ; 
‘‘The Administration of the Transkeian Native Territories,’’ by 
Frank Brownlee; ‘‘The Cape Coloured People Today,’’ by Abe 
Desmore ; ‘‘The Menace of Soil Erosion,’’ by Elspeth Huxley; and 
‘Indirect Rule in Nigeria, Miss Perham’s Great Book,’’ by Rev. 
E. W. Smith. As a supplement to this number appears ‘‘The Af- 
rican Native and the Rhodesian Copper Mines,’’ by F. Spearpoint, 
in fifty-six pages. 

In the July issue of Africa appeared ‘‘Polygamy in Mende 
Country,’’ by K. H. Crosby; ‘‘An African Christian Morality,’’ 
by Monica Hunter; ‘‘Herrschaft und Gemeinschaft in West Su- 
dan,’’ by Peter von Werder; ‘‘Kikuyu Religion, Ancestor Wor- 
ship, and Sacrificial Practices,’’ by Jomo Kenyatta; ‘‘La Famille 
Galoase et son Evolution Désiré par la Jeunesse,’’ by F. Grébert 
and J. Keller; ‘‘A Note on Woman Marriage in Dahomey,’’ by 
Melville J. Herskovits; ‘‘Four Edo Fables,’’ by H. L. M. Butcher. 


In the usual digest of what is being done in the British Par- 
liament and elsewhere for the abolition of slavery The Anti- 
Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend for July carries such 
items as ‘‘The Natives of South Africa,’’ ‘‘The Industrialization 
of the African Native,’’ ‘‘Empire Native Policy,’’ ‘‘Natives Reg- 
istration Act,’’ ‘‘Native Reserve Trust Fund,’’ ‘‘Sedition Act,’’ 
‘‘Native Land Reserves in Kenya,’’ ‘‘The Kavirondo Petition,’’ 
‘* Abyssinia,’’ ‘‘The League of Nations,’’ and the ‘‘ Australian 
Aborigines.’’ 

Certain articles like the following bear upon questions which 
are historically important: ‘‘ Witchcraft and the Law,”’ by G. St. 
J. Orde-Browne (The African Observer, V1, 53-57) ; ‘‘ Importance 
of Kenya to the Empire,’’ by Lord Francis Seott (The Landmark, 
August, 1937); ‘‘Imperialist Developments in Africa,’’ by Con- 
stance Field Stecher (Social Science, April, 1937) ; ‘‘L’Annexion 
de l’Ethiope par 1’Italie et le Droit International,’’ by Antoine 
Sottile (Revue de Droit Int. Sci. Dipl. et Pol., October-December 
issue, 1936); ‘‘Italian East Africa,’’ by Major E. W. Polson 
Newman (Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1937). 
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by R. Mortier (Kongo-Overzee, III, 4, 209-214) ; ‘‘Die Bruidschat 
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schen,’’ by R. Van Caeneghen (Congo, I, i, 3, 1937); ‘‘Native 
Education in the Union of South Afriea,’’ by A. V. Murray 
(Overseas Education, VIII, 3, 126-130). 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


IcLP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 

on Negro life and history. Our efforts, at present, 
are restricted to what we are able to induce interested indi- 
viduals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world, and 
the story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more ex- 
pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
taking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the 
efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $30,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary-Treasurer is bonded. 




















THREE STEPS IN NEGRO HISTORY 


By Carter G. Woodson 


I. The First Book of Negro History, Adapted to Pupils Beginning 
this Phase of History 


Negro Makers of History 


This is a textbook for children of the sixth and seventh grades or of the junior 
high school. It is an introductory work in simple language. The book omits no 
essentials, but it avoids tiresome details which interest only advanced students. 

The very make-up of the book is so worked out as to make it attractive and useful 
for children. It has one hundred and eighty-five illustrations portraying almost every 
aspect of the life and history of the Negro. The type is large and readable. No 
chapter covers more than about six or seven pages. At the end of each chapter is a 
summary of the facts, and this is followed by hints and questions. 


362 pages Illustrated $1.65 by mail 


II. The Second Book of Negro History, Adapted to High School 
Work 


The Story of the Negro Retold 


This is an intermediate textbook of Negro-American History. It is intended to 
bridge the gap between the first textbook of this series entitled Negro Makers of His- 
tory and the author’s advanced work, The Negro in Our History. The Story of the 
Negro Retold introduces the study of the Negro in the llth or the 12th grade. The 
book is copiously illustrated and planned in conformity to the requirements of the 
schoolroom in the light of recent educational methods. The language, too, is simplified 
to adapt it to the capacity of those to be taught. 


369 pages Adequately illustrated $2.15 by mail 


III. The Third Book of Negro History, Adapted to College Work 
The Negro in Our History 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


In this work the author has endeavored to meet the long-felt want for a suitable 
textbook adapted to the capacity of college students desirous of knowing the leading 
facts of Negro life and history. The numerous references for more extensive treatment 
of the various topics considered, moreover, render it useful for advanced classes in 
universities. It is now being used as a textbook in colleges and universities in twenty- 
three states, and its popularity is increasing as it passes into its sixth edition. The 
author discusses the African background, the enslavement of the race, colonization, 
abolition, freedom, and citizenship. 


700 pages Well illustrated $4.25 by mail 
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